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PORTRAIT OF DAVID GLASCOR FARRAGUT, 





ADMIRAL FARRAGUT. 


N Sundar, Aucust 14th last. Admi- 
ral David G, Farragut, whose he- 
roic and successful attack, in 1862, on 
the strong fortifications defending the 
approaches to New Orleans, and his im- 
petuous assault on and capture of Mobile 





in 1864, made his name especially dis- 
tinguished, died from _ paralysis at 
Portsmouth, N. H. He had for some 
time been suffering from heart-disease, 
and had gone north early in July with 
the hope of finding relief and rest in re- 
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tirement from active duty. Being re- 
garded generally as the leading officer of 
the American navy, and highly esteemed 
as a man, aside from his eminent quali- 
ties as a naval leader, his sudden death 
has occasioned no little public sadness, 

He was a man of medium size, of com- 
pact and vigorous organization, and har- 
moniously developed in head and body. 
Hence he enjoyed excellent health; and 
not being warped mentally or physically 
by excesses or deficiencies he was self- 
poised and equable. 

His head was rather high for its width, 
rendering the moral and self-governing 
organs very influential. He had a clear 
sense of duty, an upright spirit, a firm 
and determined will, a sensitive regard 
for the good opinion of the world, and 
just enough Self-esteem to give him pro- 
per self-reliance without arrogance or 
egotism. 

His Cautiousness was only full ; hence 
he considered danger withont trepidation, 
and studied the chances for success in 
times of peril without losing his presence 
of mind. He had a full degree of Com- 
bativeness and Destructi¥ériess, “which 
rendered him couragedus without being 
quarrelsome, earnést without being frac- 
tious or petulant?’ He was not selfish in 
money matters, but never wasteful or in- 
clined to undervalté the’ fruits of labor. 
His large Benevolence and Hope contrib- 
uted to render him generous, cheerful, 
sympathetical, and joyous. Ten minutes 
in his company was enough to reassure 
the despondent and build up the hopes 
of the depressed. 

His intellect was pre-eminently practi- 
cal, and though he was a theorist and 
critic to an extent sufficient to plan what 
he ought to do, yet he never lost sight 
of the practical facts and details of the 
subject. See how full the middle line of 
the forehead is! how prominent the arch 
of the brow! how sharp the central 
ridge which runs up to the hair! In ac- 





cordance with these indications, he was 
quick to see ; had an excellent memory ; 
great power of analysis, and first-class 
talent to read character. 

The reader will notice the fullness un- 
der the eye, and the prominence of the 
eyeball, which are signs of large Lan- 
guage. The Admiral was not only an 
excellent conversationalist, and had a 
ready use of words, but he was also an 
excellent linguist, speaking many lan- 
guages; and was known when a young 
man for his ability to speak almost any 
tongue. Wherever he might be station- 
ed when on a cruise, a few weeks’ time 
was sufficient to give him some practical 
knowledge of the language spoken at 
the place. 

Without large Imitation, he copied 
others but little. His ways and manners, 
though genial, mellow, and affectionate, 
were his own. His strong social feelings 
rendered him companionable ; his excel- 
lent memory gave him material for con- 
versation ; his large Language gave him 
excellent talking ability, hence he always 
had something to say, and knew how to 
say it, and’ was the center of social at- 
traction wherever he went, 

Those strong features, that well-set 
nose inclined to the Roman, that long 
and strong upper lip and firm compres- 
sion of the mouth, that square and manly 
chin, combine to indicate courage and 
dash without rashness, persistency and 
steadfastness without obstinacy, and ar 
dent fraternal feelings. 

We ought to state that his intellect 
was eminently intuitive, inherited from 
his mother; that his judgment acted in- 
stantaneously upon facts, and that he 
rarely had occasion to modify his first 
impressions. That is a scholarly head, 
a sympathetic, moral, self-reliant, ener- 
getic nature, which carried an immense 
amount of power, and yet carried it with 
a gentleness and sociality which made him 
a good companion for even children; and 
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in his unguarded social hours, no man 
not a phrenologist would recognize in 
him the hero, the valiant warrior that 
he really was. 

Davip GLASCOE FARRAGUT was born July 
5, 1801, at Campbell’s Station near Nashville, 
Tenn. His father, Geo. Farragut, was a native 
of the island of Minorca, one of the Balearic 
group in the Mediterranean, and came to this 
country about the commencement of the Revo- 
lution of 1776. Here he soon after enlisted in 
the Federal army, and rose to the rank of major. 
Subsequently he went into the Navy, and served 
ashorttime. Having married, he settled in the 
section of country now known as East Tennes- 
see, on government lands which had been as- 
signed to him as part payment for his military 
services. At eleven years of age David receiv- 
ed a midshipman’s appointment under Captain 
Porter, with whom his father was on terms of 
friendship. The war with England having 
broken out, the youth was given a berth on 
Porter’s own vessel, the Essex. Of the person- 
al history of the young midshipman during 
the cruise of the Essex but a mere outline can 
be furnished. 

He was present at the capture of the Nocton, 
December 11th, 1812; of the Albert, March 13th, 
1813, and of the Peruvian corsair Nereyda, in 
thesame month. On May 29th, 1813, an English 
whaler of eight guns, called the Atlantic, was 
captured, and Farragut having been transferred 
to her, served as an acting Lieutenant, and 
cruised in company with the Essex and a fleet 
of eight captured vessels, which were con- 
verted into war ships. Not long afterward the 
fleet was reduced to three vessels. The Atlan- 
tic was re-named the Essex Jr., and her com- 
mand was transferred to Lieut.-Commander 
Downes, while Farragut returned to duty as 
midshipman on board the Essex. On March 
8th, 1814, occurred the conflict in Valparaiso 
Bay between the Essex and the Phoebe and 
Cherub, two English cruisers, commanded by 
Captain Hillyar. The engagement was a very 
severe one, during which young Farragut ex- 
hibited remarkable coolness and endurance, 
standing at his guns even after sustaining a se- 
vere wound in the side. Porter was obliged to 
surrender to the great and superior force of the 
British vessels, and in his dispatches to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy mentioned the young mid- 
shipman, Farragut, in terms of approval, re- 
gretting that he was “too young for promo- 
tion.” 

Shortly after peace was restored Farragut 





was appointed to service in the Mediterranean 
squadron. There he became acquainted with 
the Rey. Charles Folsom, the chaplain of the 
fleet, who conceived a great liking for the young 
sailor; and afterward, when he had been ap- 
pointed U. 8. Consul at Tunis, he requested 
Farragut to accompany him. David resided 
at Tunis under the care of Folsom for three 
years, and then returned home. 

Mr. Folsom being a gentleman of high cul- 
ture and refined moral sentiment, contributed 
in no small degree toward forming the tastes 
and molding the character of his young friend. 
Many incidents have been related in which the 
conduct of the distinguished sailor exhibited 
that healthy moral tone which could not have 
been else than the result of correct moral train- 
ing and pure principle. 

One instance is very fresh in this connection. 
On the night before the celebrated attack on 
Fort Morgan, in Mobile Bay, the crew of the 
flagship Hartford, expecting a battle, asked 
for a distribution of liquor, a custom generally 
observed on war vessels just before going into 
action. “Ihave no particular objection to your 
having a little grog,” he said, “if there is any 
on board; but I have been to sea a good many 
years, and have seen some fighting, but J have 
never seen the time when I needed rum te help me 
to do my duty.” Then, without waiting for an 
answer to his argument, he added: “I will or- 
der you two pots of hot coffee at two o’clock to- 
morrow morning, and at eight o’clock I'll pipe 
you to breakfast in Mobile Bay.” 

He availed himself of the many opportuni- 
ties of leisure afforded by his Mediterranean 
services to acquire two or three languages, and 
it is said that at the time of his death, such had 
been his appreciation of intellectual acquire- 
ments, that he was master of several languages, 

He served in 1821, ’22, and ’23 in the Grey- 
hound, under Lieut.-Commodore Kearney, who 
gave his attention to the breaking up of the 
piratical establishment at Cape Crees, Cuba. 

In 1823 he was ordered to the Norfolk Navy 
Yard, where he remained on shore duty for ten 
years. He had been appointed a Lieutenant 
previously. 

In 1838 he was appointed Lieut.-Commander 
of the sloop Natchez, and ordered to the West 
Indies. Two years later he was promoted Com- 
mander, and took charge of the Decatur for a 
cruise in the South Atlantic. During the four- 
teen or more years following, he performed va- 
rious services, now on sea, then on land, until 
about 1854, when he was appointed Captain, 
and assigned to the San Francisco Navy*Yard. 
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Remaining there until 1858 he was ordered to 
the Brooklyn and the Home Squadron. Subse- 
quently he was placed on the Naval Retiring 
Board and stationed at New York. 

On the breaking out of the late war, Farragut, 
whose wife, friends, and associations were all 
Southerners, boldly declared his intention to 
cast in his lot with that flag which he had sailed 
under so many years. This decision rendered 
it necessary for him to leave Norfolk, where he 
was stationed at the time, and come North. 
He took up his residence at Tarrytown, N. Y., 
and lived in retirement until summoned by the 
Government to take part in the offensive move- 
ments against the South. He received his or- 
ders on the 20th January, 1862, and two weeks 
later sailed in the Hartford, his flagship, for 
New Orleans. On the 16th of March his fleet 
of steamers, gunboats, and mortar vessels open- 
ed fire upon the strong fortifications which pro- 
tected the water approaches of New Orleans, 
and continued it for a week, the enemy respond- 
ing to his attack with equal zeal. Concluding 
now that some other course must be adopted for 
reducing the forts, he assembled his officers to 
consider the next move. He was warned by 
the officers of English and French ships of war 
in port at New Orleans that “no fleet could 
pass up the river without a miraculous inter- 
position,” but he answered : 

“You may be right. But I was sent here to 
make the attempt to take New Orleans, and I 
shall try it.” 

To the council of war which discussed his 
daring enterprise as laid before it, he gave a 
reply which even more clearly indicates his 
positiveness and boldness of character. His 
order for the battle contains these words: 

“Whatever is to be done will have to be 
done quickly. When in the opinion of the 
flag officer the propitious time has arrived, the 
signal will be made to weigh and advance to 
the conflict. He will make a signal for close 
action, and abide the result—conquer, or be 
conquered.” 

In the battle which ensued, it is stated that 
the Hartford, in which Farragut sailed, steam- 
ed so slowly past the forts that the vessels fol- 
lowing her were in danger of running into her 
in the excitement of the hour. With the ut- 
mosi cooiness aarrayut oidered his Lugshi) to 
pass the fort and engage it at close quarters. 
His example was not lost upon the other offi- 
cers of the fleet, Capt. Craven, of the Brook- 
lyn, particularly distinguishing himself by his 
coolness and the admirable service of his ship. 
It was not lost upon the observing Farragut, 





and after the fight was. over he took the hand 
of Craven in both his own and generously 
gave him the credit of the victory. “ You and 
your noble ship have been the salvation of the 
squadron,” he said. 

The immediate result of thig great battle, it 
will be remembered, was the occupation of 
New Orleans. Butler’s troops were no sooner 
in the city than Farragut and a portion of his 
fleet steamed up the Mississippi River to at- 
tempt the capture of Vicksburg, whose batteries 
only prevented the passage of the river from 
its mouth to Cairo. The prssage of the batte- 
ries at Vicksburg on May 28 was the principal 
event of the brief siege and bombardment of 
that city, begun in 1862. It accomplished 
nothing, and Farragut ran down again in a few 
days and returned to New Orleans. He en- 
gaged shortly after in several operations in 
East Louisiana, but little remained to be ac- 
complished by the fleet until an army could co- 
operate in the siege of Vicksburg. His fleet 
was finally retired to Pensacola, where it en- 
gaged in effective blockading duty in the Gulf 
of Mexico. While thus employed the Admi- 
ral captured Corpus Christi, Sabine Pass, Gal- 
veston, and other points difficult to blockade. 

It was not until July, 1864, that he made an 
effort to reduce Mobile. Forces under Gene- 
ral Canby were ready to move against the city, 
and the first step necessary was to reduce the 
forts defending the entrance to Mobile Bay. 
For this purpose a large fleet was assembled, 
the Hartford still being his flagship. In his 
order for the battle he intimated that the fleet 
would attack at the flood-tide, in order that if 
a vessel became partially disabled in her run- 
ning apparatus, she would drift with the cur- 
rent into the fight. 

The rebels had several powerful war steamers 
and four rams, besides the terrible iron-clad ram 
Tennessee, to assist in defending the forts, and 
the conflict when once begun was a terrible 
one. Its details are too familiar to need re- 
iteration here. It is known especially that 
during this engagement the Admiral lashed 
himself to the rigging of the flagship and 
watched the fight from that position. This 
was not an act of reckless daring on the 
Admiral’s part, but the calm resolve of a com- 
mander who fe't it kis du‘y to he in 1 pos‘tion 
to see his whole fleet. In the line of battle the 
Brooklyn and Hartford were lashed side by 
side, the first-named being nearest the encmy’s 
forts and vessels, and in order that he might 
see their movements and actions he lashed 
himself to the shrouds of his vessel. 
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The boldness and heroic gallantry of this 
attack on Mobile is not surpassed by any battle- 
record in history. Its success was complete. 

This battle was the last engagement which 
the Admiral directed, and won for him the pro- 
motion of Vice-Admiral. He returned to the 
blockading duty in the Gulf, and toward the 
close of the war was sent to the James River. 
After the close of the war he was sent on a 
cruise in the Franklin to European waters, and 
everywhere met with the most marked con- 
sideration and courtesy from distinguished 
personages of all professions, royalty itself 
deeming it no condescension to meet him on 
the familiar footing of friendly regard. 

Since his return home from that cruise the 
Admiral has been in bad health and suffered 
at times severely, so that his death was to him 
the welcome approach of a merciful release 
rather than a dreaded visitant. 

He was married twice. His second wife 
survives him. 

But a few months since, General N. P. Banks 
delivered a speech in public on national affairs, 
in the course of which he alluded to Admiral 
Farragut in the following suitable terms: 

“ Admiral Farragut,” he said, “commanded 
the naval forces during the whole period of 
the war, from the capture of New Orleans to 
the conquest of Mobile. History presents no 
naval character superior to that of Farragut. 
His naval victories equal the greatest of the 
achievements of Duquay Trouin of France, 
Van Tromp of Holland, and Nelson of Eng- 


land. The conquest of Mobile has given him 


greater reputation, because it occurred at a mo- 
ment when, at the close of the war, the eyes of 
the world were turned upon him. His success 
was not a victory merely, but the harbinger of 
certain and general peace. But as a naval 
exploit it bears no comparison with his passage 
of the Confederate batteries at Port Hudson. 
The daring conception and the heroic execu- 
tion of this enterprise is without parallel in 
naval warfare. No one who participated in 
the campaign of 1863, of which the passage of 
the batteries was the initiatory step, can ever 
forget it. The immediate consequences of this 
movement were then and are yet imperfectly 
appreciated by the country, but it is not too 
much to say of its success that it was the first 
step in the conquest of Vicksburg and Port 
Hudson and the freedom of the Mississippi. 
In war, Farragut was a Homeric leader—one 
of Plutarch’s men. In peace, his artless sim- 
plicity, his integrity of character, his patriotic 
impulses, his sound sense, and just judgment 





give him rank as among the first and best of 
citizens. Fortunate man! He has experienced 
the advantage of a withdrawal of his name 
from vain and acrid partisan strife, and received 
in his lifetime that compensation for noble 
actions which can be bestowed but upon very 
few men—the universal and just homage of 
mankind. Fortunate is it for us, his associates 
in war and peace, that we find in him the first 
President of our Association, and a true type of 
the soldiers and sailors of the Army and Navy 
of the Gulf.” 

Previous to the late war, it has been said 
that Admiral Farragut exhibited ‘but little of 
the great talent and address which made him 
so conspicuous then. The reply to this will 
apply to many other brilliant names, viz., 
that circumstances did not arise which re- 
quired the display of such ability, the country 
being in a state of comparative peace down to 
1861. Besides, the Admiral was a man of 
modest disposition, retiring from rather than 
assuming a position not necessitated by the 
occasion. The war with the South breaking 
out gave him a great occasion, and proved him 
equally great in meeting its contingencies. 


—— 400 


IS THERE NO RESURRECTION OF 
THE DEAD? 


Is there no resurrection of the dead? 

Shall those who've suffered, those who've wept and bled, 
Never rejoice in life again ? 

Shall these temples of the flesh forever lie 

Hidden in obscurity, forever die 
Victims to Death, as monarch grim? 





Shall these wonders of divine, immortal art, 
These habitations of th’ immortal part, 
These structured walls of mortal clay, 
Glorious monuments of a builder's might, 
Illuminated by a spirit’s light, 
Forever crumble to decay? 


Shall all these mystic powers forever fade, 
Of body, mind, in all their pomp arrayed ? 
Are pilgrims to this land of gloom 
Forever clad in the robes of sorrow ? 
Does no promise of a glad to-morrow 
.. Disperse the darkness of the tomb? BoY POET. 
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WHAT CAN I DO BEST? 


EDITORSHIP. 
sy following question has been received, 
and we take it as a text for our article 
on this subject of editing : 

“What abilities should one possess, and 
what books should be studied, to enable him 
to become a first-class composer and corre- 
spondent for a daily or weekly journal?” 
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To be a first-class editor or correspondent, 
one ought to know as much of the subject- 
matter on which he writes as can be known; 
certainly he ought to know more respecting 
it than those who read his articles. We may 
therefore say, first, that an editor ought to 
have a comprehensive intellect, which signi- 
fies, first, a large development of the percep- 
tive organs, which give prominence to the 
brow and lower part of the forehead. These 
faculties enable their possessor to gather 
knowledge rapidly and accurately ; to see all 
that is going on; to appreciate whatever is 
related. They give also the basis of scientific 
knowledge or power to acquire the necessary 
knowledge for scientific subjects, that he may 
be intelligent in that direction. These facul- 
ties also enable one to acquire knowledge 
from books and retain it. He should have, 
secondly, the reasoning or philosophical fac- 
ulties well developed, that he may compre- 
hend the logic and the law of things. The 
majority of American editors will be found 
with the lower half of the forehead more am- 
ply developed than the upper half. They 
are fact-gatherers rather than thinkers; and 
the result of their labor is very apt to con- 
tain much crude matter. Many editors are 
much more like the farm-rake, which gathers 
up wheat and tares, hay, thistles, and thorns 
together, than like the winnowing mill, which 
separates the chaff from the wheat. As evi- 
dence that the generality of editors are mere 
observers and not deep thinkers, it may be 
observed that if one of the editorial fraternity 
happens to possess large reasoning organs, 
and ventures to reach out in the realm of 
ideas, he is laughed at through many of the 
newspapers as being a “philosopher,” a 
“ dreamer,” a “speculative theorist.” If all 
editors and newspaper writers had large 
Causality and Comparison, they would not 
jeer and laugh at a man who inclined to orig- 
inality of mind, and boldly struck out into 
the untrodden realms of thought. 


In one aspect of the subject, the editor is 
required to be merely an arranger of the mat- 
ter produced by others—a digester, a critic, 
acompiler. One who edits a great Review 
is not expected, for he has not the time and 
probably not the varied learning and infor- 
mation necessary, to write well upon all sub- 
jects which go to make up the contents of the 





Review. One man has spent his life in the 
realm of chemistry, another in mining, an- 
other in metaphysics, another in mechanics, 
another in medicine, another in agriculture; 
and these several subjects can be presented 
by those who have made them a specialty, 
respectively, more clearly and forcibly than 
any one man can be expected to do. But an 
editor of such a Review ought to have a first- 
class head and first-rate culture, so that he 
may estimate the labors of these special co- 
adjutors; otherwise, if he were acting as a 
mere bricklayer, putting in place the produc- 
tions of others, he would be likely to give to 
the world a good deal of crude matter. 


A political editor needs an excellent mem- 
ory to hold the general knowledge which is 
requisite to the editorial profession, that he 
may remember the history of politicians and 
legislators, the history of nations, of science, 
of literature and law, and also that he may 
remember what he himself has said and done 
before. An editor should be able to carry in 
his memory all that he has ever written and 
published, so that he shall be consistent,— 
that one year’s experience shall give him 
light for the next year’s labor. But we 
would not make a man a slave to the past 
through a retentive memory. We would 
have the man open to progress, to improve- 
ment, to new truths, and to reforms; but we 
would have his memory sufficiently tenacious 
not to forget the pit from which he had been 
digged—the old errors and ignorances in 
which he had at some time floundered. We 
have known reformers who forgot the igno- 
rance and weakness from which they had 
emerged, and seemed to take delight in 
charging with wickedness and folly those 
who occupied the same position which, but 
a few years before, they had left. This is as 
ridiculous as it is for a man who, by accident 
or energy, has made himself rich, and then 
turns around and abuses and denounces 
“ poor people” because they are poor. It is 
both ridiculous and pitiable to read the edi- 
torials of some newspapers; to sec how to- 
day subjects and persons will be petted and 
praised who, five years ago, were vilified and 
denounced. A better memory of the past 
should serve to correct such folly in the pre 
sent. Besides, an editor néeds conscience in 
strong measure. He wields a wondrous 
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power, and can be a tyrant if he is so dis- 
posed. An editor who lacks conscience, and 
has excessive selfishness and severity, can 
slaughter reputation, can plant thorns in the 
pillow of innocence without incurring legal 
penalty, and without the power of undoing 
his own mischief. An editor, therefore, 
should be truthful, just, upright; he should 
have large Benevolence, so as to be tender of 
other people’s feelings and interests. 

On the other hand, an editor should have 
courage—no position needs greater; having 
a selfish world to deal with, he should be 
willing to utter the truth, and to back it up, 
when justice demands that an unpleasant 
truth be spoken. A want of courage in an 
editor is as bad as a lack of courage in a sol- 
dier; for while cowardice or treason in a sol- 
dier may cause the loss of a battle, a lack of 
courage or conscience in an editor may poison 
the public morals, and, perhaps, contribute 
to the loss of a battle as well. An editor 
should have large Language, that he may 
write with ease and facility; he should have 
good taste, that his style may be smooth and 
elegant, and that his publications shall not 
offend the tastes of his readers. We would not 
give him excessive Benevolence and Ideality ; 
while lack of Combativeness, Firmness, and 
Self-Esteem renders the editor pusillanimous, 
and leads him to soften the truth until its 
very back-bone is withdrawn; but there is 
such a thing as manly courage, unflinching 
determination, serene dignity, and unflinch- 
ing justice, combined with kindness, affec- 
tion, and proper consideration for the rights, 
prejudices, and even the ignorance of others. 
Men of power should carry that power gen- 
tly; one does not lose his vantage ground, 
who really possesses it, by trying a gentle 
method of accomplishing results. He who 
has a hundred cannon at his back can afford 
to be polite to an opponent, and request the 
favor of a compliance with his wishes. A 
general who is capable of backing up his re- 
quest need not insult a foe when he demands 
his surrender. An editor who has the best 
of a controversy can afford to be modest; he 
who has a clincher for an argument can afford 
to suggest it, instead of rudely cramming it 
down his opponent's throat. 

An editor also needs large Cautiousness 
and Secretiveness, so that he shall not rashly 





adopt any course, or imprudently lead others 
into wrong by the expression of undigested 
opinions. There is quite as much wisdom in 
the silence which large Secretiveness imposes 
as there is in the dashing courage which 
large Combativeness inspires; but with large 
Benevolence and strong social affection, the 
editor will be inspired by general good-will 
to the weak and the wicked, as well as to the 
good and the noble. This good-will will 
give him a tendency to put the best face on 
everything; to remember that the accused 
may have a good defense; that there is gen- 
erally another side to every bad story. A 
rash, unkindly man, as editor, will hunt the 
accused before he has time to enter his plea 
of “not guilty,” or to “ put himself upon his 
country ” for defense. 

Moreover, and finally, an editor should be 
imbued with a religious spirit, that he may 
ever remember that the noise and bustle, the 
excitements and strifes, of to-day are of less 
consequence than those subjects which, while 
they have their roots in time, have the life 
to come for their complete development. An 
irreligious witticism may raise a laugh and 
give its author a momentary popularity, but 
that witticism may sting the heart of inno- 
cence; may blunt the moral susceptibility of 
some weak brother who would otherwise 
lead a virtuous life. For if the editor be en- 
dowed with sufficient wisdom to do his intel- 
lectual labor well, and a sufficient amount of 
moral and religious feeling to desire the 
greatest good of the greatest number for 
time and for eternity, he will feel that his 
publication is like a voice that reaches to the 
ends of the earth, and not only speaks to 
the human race of to-day, but that it con- 
tinues to speak when the hand that penned 
it is still, and is a record for all time. A 
clergyman may chance to speak to five hun- 
dred people, a lecturer to a similar number, 
but an editor may speak to millions; and his 
thoughts may be copied for the reading of 
other millions, besides remaining in print for 
coming generations to peruse. 

Our correspondent asks, “What works 
should be studied to enable me to become a 
first-class writer?” We hardly need answer 
this question. We have often said to per- 
sons who were receiving private phrenologi- 
cal o*aminations at our hands, that an editor, 
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a lawyer, or a minister should know every- 
thing that can be known, in order to com- 
pletely fulfill the duties of their respective 
offices. All literature, all science, all history 
will aid the editor, and the more he can have 
of general culture the better. 

In the first place, he should be a good 
English scholar or a master of his mother 
tongue, whatever that be; if he can have 
classical learning, all the better. He should 





especially in the history of individuals; for 
if such history be properly written, it will 
open the character, and motive, and purpose, 
and effort, as well as reveal the result. 

The editor should understand human 
nature physiologically, phrenologically, and 
theologically. It is not enough that the 
editor study exterhal things; he should study 
men, mind, the inner life of humanity, that 
he may know to whom he is talking, as well 


be well read in the history of nations, and | as what he is talking about. 
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The truths of Physiology should be inculcated and enforced early and earnestly, and with the emphasis of high religious duty.— Youmana, 








PHYSICAL EDUCATION.—WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 


ETC. 


ADDRESSED TO TEACHERS AND OTHERS. 


BY CHARLES 


CALDWELL, M.D. 


[CONTINUED FROM SEPTEMBER NUMBER. ] 


SYMPATHETIC CONSTITUENTS OF THE BODY. 
pS espe hitherto intentionally omitted 

it, I find it necessary to my purpose 
now to observe that the human body is com- 
posed of a variety of sets of organs, some of 
which are so predominant in their influence 
as to assimilate the condition of the others 
to their own. They exercise, also, a power- 
ful influence over one another. If one of 
them be deranged, it deranges the others; 
and if either of them be healthy and vigor- 
ous, the soundness of the others may be con- 
sidered on that account the more secure. Of 
the control of all or either of them over the 
rest of the body, the same is true. If they 
be sound, it is sound; if diseased, it is dis- 
eased. To execute the task of physical ed- 
ucation, then, it is necessary chiefly so to 
watch and regulate them as to keep them un- 
impaired. 

The organs alluded to as possessing a pre- 
dominance are the skin, the digestive system 
—composed of the stomach, liver, pancreas, 
intestines, and lacteals,—the blood-making 
and blood-circulating system—made up of 
the heart, lungs, and blood-vessels,—and the 
cerebral and nervous system, comprising the 
brain, spinal cord, and nerves. The muscu- 
lar system is also important, not only in it- 





self, but as contributing by its functions to 
the perfection of the others. Physical edu- 
cation, as an aggregate, then, consists in the 
proper education of these several sets of or- 
gans. Train them in the best manner and 
to the highest pitch, and the individual has 
attained his highest perfection. 
TREATMENT OF THE SKIN. 

Of the education of the skin I have al- 
ready spoken, under the heads of cleanliness, 
clothing, and temperature ; for the chief ac- 
tion of temperature is on that organ. On 
these points, therefore, I have but little to 
add. The same attention to them required 
in the nursery is required in the school. The 
temperature of school-rooms should be com- 
fortable in all sorts of weather, and the clean- 
liness and clothing of pupils such as may 
best contribute to the health of the skin. 
The rooms themselves should also be clean. 
The covering of all children, especially of 
delicate ones, had better be too warm than 
too cool. And pupils should never be al- 
lowed to sit in school with their clothes and 
feet wet or even damp. The most vigorous 
constitutions have suffered from such ex- 
posure. Persons may ezercise with impunity 
in damp clothing and with wet feet, but not 
sit still, Nor should children be exposed to 
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currents of air in school-rooms. They would 
be safer out of doors than under the action 
of such a cause, 

CARE @F THE STOMACH—IMPROPRIETIES. 

The education of the digestive organs has 
been briefly noticed under the head of diet. 
It is matter of regret to me that time does 
not permit me to enlarge on it, as it is infi- 
nitely important in physical education. Long- 
lived individuals are generally remarkable 
for the soundness of their stomachs. Many 
of them have never experienced nausea, and 
rarely an impaired appetite. Improprieties 
in diet are the most fruitful source of the 
diseases of children. Nor are they much less 
so to those of riper age. Eating too much, 
and of unwholesome articles, is a national 
evil in the United States; and were I to add, 
a national disgrace, the charge would scarce- 
ly be too severe. Do you ask me whether it 
is more so in the United States than else- 
where? I answer, Yes; and the reason is 
manifest. Such is our happy condition, did 
we not abuse it, that it is much easier to pro- 
cure tlhe means of indulging to excess in the 
United States than in any other country. 
And experience in common with history 
teaches us that mankind are prone to the 
gratification of the palate, and other animal 
appetites, in proportion to the facilities of in- 
dulgence they enjoy. I confidently believe 
that the thirteen or fourteen millions of peo- 
ple [now about forty millions] inhabiting 
this country, eat more trash for amusement 
and fashion’s sake, and to pass away idle time, 
than half the inhabitants of Europe united. 
Unquestionably they consume a_ greater 
amount of such articles in the proportion of 
Jive to one than an equal number of the peo- 
ple of any other country I have ever visited. 
Shame, if not prudence, should drive them 
from a practice which might well be called 
disgusting. No wonder that European trav- 
elers ridicule us on account of it. In a spe- 
cial manner should children and youth be 
guarded from its influence, calculated as it is 
to weaken their constitutions and injure 
their intellects, and thus reduce the men of 
America below the standard they would oth- 
erwise attain. Nor will human nature ever 
reach the perfection our fine climate, abund- 
ance of wholesome food, entire freedom of 
mind and body, and other favorable influ- 





ences belonging to our country, would be- 
stow on it, unless the evil be remedied. For 
that the Americans have it in their power, 
if they be true to themselves and use with 
wisdom the advantages they enjoy to become, 
bodily and mentally, the most perfect people 
the world has produced, might easily be 
shown, had I leisure to sum up the evidence 
which presents itself. 
EFFECT ON THE BRAIN. 

It is well known to every teacher that 
children are comparatively dull after dinner, 
and often sleep over their tasks. Why? Be- 
cause they have dined on improper food, or 
eaten to excess of that which is proper. In 
such a case the exercise of the brain or of 
the mind, if the latter word be preferred, 
proves injurious by producing indigestion. 
It expends, in the organ of thought, that 
portion of vitality which should now center 
in the stomach, to enable it to master the en- 
emy within it—to convert the oppressive load 
of food it has received into chyme and pre- 
pare it for chyle. Daily assaults of this sort 
on the brain (especially the tender brain of 
children which is not yet completely organ- 
ized), by errors in diet, can not fail to do it 
permanent mischief. But, as already observ- 
ed, the regulation of the diet of children be- 
longs chiefly to family government. As re- 
spects the serious evils, however, arising from 
errors committed in it, teachers should be 
neither inattentive nor silent. Due repre- 
sentations and remonstrances made by them 
to parents and guardians might be produc- 
tive of good. They have a better opportu- 
nity than most other persons to witness the 
unfavorable effect which the practice object- 
ed to produces on the mind. 

Those organs of the body to which the at- 
tention of teachers should be more immedi- 
ately and earnestly directed are the lungs, 
the heart and blood-vessels, the muscles of 
voluntary motion, and the brain and nerves. 

NEED OF GOOD AIR IN SCHOOLS. 

The chief measure requisite in the educa- 
tion of the lungs is the procurement for pu- 
pils of a competent supply of salubrious at- 
mospheric air. And I need scarcely add, 
that to remain salubrious it must be regularly 
changed. Independently of any deleterious 
impregnation it may receive, stagnation alone 
injures air as certainly as water. The object 
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here referred to involves the most important 
considerations, as it is impossible for health 
to be secured without it. The attainment of 
it depends principally on the site and con- 
struction of school-edifices. The buildings 
should stand in elevated, dry, and healthy 
positions, remote from swamps and low, hu- 
mid, alluvial soil. Or if there be such nui- 
sances in the vicinity, rows of bushy trees 
should run between them and the houses, the 
latter being erected on the windward side,— 
on that side, I mean, over which the prevail- 
ing winds of summer and autumn pass before 
they reach the miasmatic ground. On no 
account, if it can be avoided, should a school- 
house stand in a flat, damp, alluvial situation. 
And should there be no preventive of this, 
let the edifice be erected on an artificial hil- 
lock, or in some other way elevated fifteen or 
twenty feet above the level of the ground. 
By this means the pupils being placed beyond 
the reach of the miasm that may be formed 
below them will breathe a wholesome atmos- 
phere. A stagnant atmosphere, however, as 
already mentioned, can not long remain 
wholesome, more especially if it be charged 
with animal exhalations. To prevent, there- 
fore, in schools, these two sources of mischief, 
the rooms should never be crowded, and 
ought to be so constructed that their ventila- 
tion may be perfect without rendering their 
temperature uncomfortable in cold weather. 
This state of things, so highly desirable and 
so easily attained, is not usually found in 
houses of instruction for junior pupils. On 
the contrary, the rooms are, for the most part, 
crowded, sometimes jammed with children, 
too hot in winter when the windows are 
closed, and too cold and swept by currents 
of chilling air when they are open. In such 
places delicate children, especially if their 
lungs be more than commonly sensitive, can 
scarcely fail to contract disease. Or should 
they escape actual disease, their delicacy and 
feebleness will be increased. For the preser- 
vation of health and vigor when possessed, 
and their restoration when lost, a supply of 
salubrious air is as necessary to the lungs as a 
supply of sound and nutritious aliment is to 
the stomach. The one is not more essential 
to the production of healthy chyle than the 
other is to the formation of healthy blood. 
And we shall endeavor to show presently that 





without such blood not a single function be- 
longing to man, whether it be physical, intel- 
lectual, or moral, can be in unimpaired health 
and perfection. For heterodox as the senti- 
ment may probably appear to some persons, 
it is, notwithstanding, true that florid, well- 
vitalized arterial blood is as necessary to give 
full vigor to the intellectual and moral pow- 
ers of the philosopher, statesman, and patriot, 
as it is to paint the roses on the virgin’s cheek 
and the coral on her lip. The reason is plain. 
That they may be in the best condition to 
perform their functions, the intellectual and 
moral organs, like other portions of the body, 
require a supply of well-prepared blood. And 
to form such blood is the province of the 
lungs, using as their principal means unadul- 
terated atmospheric air. But no room, even 
moderately filled with human beings, can 
retain a pure atmosphere, however judicious- 
ly it may be constructed for ventilation. 
Children, therefore, should be confined in 
such a place but a few hours at a time, and 
not many hours in the entire day. That they 
may enjoy perfect health, a considerable por- 
tion of their time should be passed in the 
open air. There, the food of their lungs will 
be wholesome and their respiration free, and 
they will derive from that function all the 
benefit it is calculated to bestow. 
LUNG EDUCATION. 

Another useful measure in the education 
of the lungs is for pupils to practice decla- 
mation and singing. Such training strength 
ens those organs as certainly as suitable 
exercise strengthens the muscles; and it 
does it on the same ground. I again repeat, 
and it can hardly be too often repeated, that 
it is well-directed exercise alone that invigo- 
rates and improves every form of living mat- 
ter. Its effect thus to invigorate and improve 
constitutes one of its most imporant laws. 
Nor is its ameliorating influence confined to 
living matter. It improves dead matter also. 
By judicious use, a bow grows better, and to 
the improvement of violins, flutes, organs, 
pianos and other musical instruments by be- 
ing skillfully played on, all experience testi- 
fies. 

As respects the salutary influence of singing, 
declamation, and other forms of loud speak- 
ing, on the lungs, Dr. Rush often said, and 
perhaps has left the fact on record, that in 
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the experience of a long life he had never 
known a singing-schoolmaster, an auction- 
crier, a watchman who called the hours of 
the night, or an oysterman who cried his 
commodity through the streets, to be attack- 
ed by pulmonary consumption. The influ- 
ence of declamation by the sea-shore amid 
the roar of the surf, in strengthening the 
lungs of Demosthenes, might be cited as 
testifying to the same effect. 
EFFECTS OF ACTIVITY. 

The mere formation of good blood, how- 
ever, is not alone sufficient to satisfy all the 
demands of the system. That fluid must be 
also circulated actively to every portion of 
the body, else the purposes of vigorous health 
are not subserved by it. To this end the free 
and competent action of the heart is essential ; 
and to that, again, voluntary muscular action 
is no less so. However useful well-vitalized 
arterial blood is as a stimulant to excite the 
left side of the heart to the requisite degree 
of motion, experience proves that it is not 
alone sufficient for the purpose. Every one 
knows that when he is motionless, his pulse 
is slow and comparatively feeble contrasted 
with itself when he is engaged in exercise. 
So is his respiration. Even when our exer- 
cise is moderate, we inspire a third or fourth 
oftener in a given time than we do when we 
are still. Our inspirations are also deeper 
and fuller. More air therefore is received in 
an equal period into the lungs. But, other 
things being alike, the larger the volume of 
air that enters those organs is, the more com- 
pletely 1s the blood vitalized and matured ; 
and if correspondingly circulated, the more 
efficiently does it contribute to the perfection 
of every function of the system. Hence the 
health, vivacity, strength, and florid com- 
plexions of persons, whether children or 
adults, who exercise and respire freely in 
the open air, and the comparative paleness, 
delicate health, languor, and weakness of 
those who pass their time in a state of inac- 
tion, even in the most spacious and comfort- 
able dwellings. This truth is amply illustra- 
ted and confirmed by contrasting the agricul- 
turist who labors in the field, or the hunter 
who roams the forest, with the secluded man 
of letters, or with the manufacturer who 
closely pursues his occupation in a small and 
ill-ventilated workshop. 





EXCESSIVE BRAIN-EXERCISE HURTFUL, 

In all parts of the world and under all cir- 
cumstances highly studious and literary men 
have infirm health. The reasonis plain. They 
exercise their brains too much, and their mus- 
cles, hearts, and lungs too little. Hence the 
whole frame is first debilitated, and ultimate- 
ly deranged. The lungs and heart failing 





A Dysprrtic—From Lire.* 


somewhat in their functions, the brain does 
not receive a sufficient amount of well-vital- 
ized blood. Its vigor is diminished, there- 
fore, by a twofold cause: exhaustion from 
its excessive labors and a defective supply of 
sound arterial blood, which is its vital food. 
Though, in a given time, then, a literary man 
may accomplish a greater amount of work by 
inordinate and unremitting cerebral toil, he 
can not do it so well. In a particular man- 
ner the product of his mind will have less 
brilliancy and power. It will be like the fruit 
of advanced age contrasted with that of the 
meridian of life, like the “ Odyssey ” of Homer 
compared to the “Tliad,” or Milton’s “ Para- 
dise Regained ” to his “ Paradise Lost.” An- 
other cause of the infirm health of literary 





* This gentleman, a minister, died in the midst of his 
usefulness from disease of the digestive organs, induced 
by excessive mental activity and a resultant disregard 
of his physical requirements, 
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men is that they eat too much, or indulge in 
food too difficult of digestion. This renders 
them dyspeptic. Their stomachs being de- 
bilitated in common with their other organs, 
the diet used by them should be of the most 
digestible kind ; and it should be taken spar- 
ingly. Let such characters take more mus- 
cular exercise in the open air, and eat less, 
and they will enjoy much more health of body 
and vigor and productiveness of mind. 


LIGHT—FEMALE GROWTH. 

As heretofore mentioned, light itself, which 
acts on us more freely and to better effect 
without doors than within, is friendly to both 
vegetable and animal perfection. Shut up in 
entire darkness either man, or quadrupeds, or 
birds, and you injure and enfeeble them. Cas- 
per Hauser, Baron Trenck, and many other 
persons that might be named, furnish mem- 
orable examples of this. Partial darkness, 
therefore, must produce on them an effect 





differing only in degree. It has been observ- 
ed that, other things being equal, dark work- 
shops are less salubrious than well-lighted 
ones. To the perfection of our race, then, 
liberal exercise in the open air—a much larger 
amount of it than is taken by children at 
school, especially female children—is essen- 
tial. Never will mankind attain the high 
standard, either bodily or mental, of which 
they are susceptible, until females, not only 
while children, but also during adult life, 
take more and freer exercise out of doors than 
they do at present. I do not mean that they 
ought to run foot-races, wrestle, spar, fence, 
vault over six-bar gates, or in any other way 
hoyden it. Such masculine feats would suit 
neither their taste, delicacy, nor intended pur- 
suits; nor are they requisite. No; I mean 
that they should, as a duty to themselves, 
their cotemporaries, and posterity, indulge in 
graceful and becoming exercise in the streets, 
gardens, fields, lawns, roads, and pleasure- 
grounds to a sufficient extent to invigorate 
their frames, heighten their beauty, and 
strengthen their intellects. Should they 
even climb lofty hills and craggy mountains, 
breathe the pure air, and enjoy the spirit-stir- 
ring and inspiring prospects they afford, the 
excursions would be beneficial both to body 
and mind. ForI repeat that exercise, judi- 
ciously directed and indulged in, improves the 
latter as certainly as the former. Walking, 


then, is one excellent form of exercise for fe- 
males, and riding on horseback is another. 
It is praiseworthy in them, moreover, to learn 
to walk elegantly, because graceful motion 
adds to their accomplishments and increases 
their attractiveness, The air of Josephine in 
walking was fascination; and an American 
lady in London threw a spell over roy- 
alty by the grace of her movement in quit- 
ting the drawing-room. But by elegance in 
walking I do not mean primness, mincingness, 
or anything artificial. Far from it. Let all 
be natural; but nature should be cultivated 
and improved. Let ladies afford reason to 
have said of them what the poet of Abbotts- 
ford said of his Ellen Douglas: 


“A foot more light, a step more true, 
Ne’er from the heath-flower brushed the dew; 
E’en the slight hare-bell reared its head, 
Elastic from her airy tread.” 


In truth, that same lovely Ellen, though rear- 
ed on a secluded island amid the Highlands 





ELLEN. 


of Scotland, was mistress of many other at- 
tributes, several of them the mere result of 
health, and that health the product of lake 
and mountain exercise which the most high- 
bred and courtly female might be excused for 
envying. For the same poet who had he writ- 
ten nothing else, has immortalized himself by 
immortalizing her, further tells us that— 
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“*Ne’er did Grecian chisel trace 
A nymph, a naiad, or a grace 
With finer form or lovelier face. 
What though the sun with ardent frown 
Had slightly tinged her cheek with brown, 
The sportive toil which, short and light, 
Had dyed her glowing hue so bright, 
Served, too, in hastier swell to show 
Short glimpses of a breast of snow. 
And seldom o’er a breast so fair 
Mantled a plaid with modest care ; 
And never brooch the folds combined 
Above a heart more good and kind. 
Her kindness and her worth to spy, 
You need but look in Ellen's eye; 
Not Katrine, in her mirror blue, 
Gives back the shaggy banks more true, 
Than every freeborn glance confessed 
The guileless movements of her breast; 
Whether joy sparkled in her eye, 
Or woe or pity claimed a sigh, 
Or filial love was glowing there, 
Or meek devotion poured a prayer, 
Or tale of injury called forth 
The indignant spirit of the North. 
One only passion unrevealed, 
With maiden pride the maid concealed, 
Yet not less purely felt the flame— 
Oh! need I tell that passion’s name!” 


Carriage-riding is, at best, a semi-sedentary 
occupation, and does but little good in im- 
parting strength. A lady possessed of a fine 
figure, who dresses with taste and rides grace- 
fully, never appears to more advantage than 
when seated on an elegant and well-gaited 
horse. Nor can she indulge in a more salu- 
tary mode of exercise. For younger females 
it is equally beneficial. As riding on horse- 
back, moreover, requires some boldness of 
spirit, the practice tends to lessen that female 
timidity which is often inconvenient and in- 
jurious to its possessors as well as to others. 
However desirable sensibility may be in a 
reasonable degree, like all other qualities it 
may become excessive, turn to evil, and im- 
pair health. Experience teaches us that it 
often does so, especially in feeble persons, in 
whom it is most prone to become inordinate, 
on account of their feebleness. To restrain it, 
therefore, so as to hold it within due bounds 
by invigorating exercise and judicious expos- 
ure to something bordering on danger, or at 
least resembling it, is an end that should be 
constantly aimed at in the physical education 
of females—and also of males who have any- 
thing of feminine susceptibility in their tem- 
peraments. Peter the Great had an instinc- 
tive dread of water, of which he was cured 
by being repeatediy precipitated into rivers. 





On the same principles Frederick III. had a 
troublesome excess of sensitiveness obliterat- 
ed. 

———_+0e—_———__ 

Errects or Topacco-SMOKING ON CHIL- 
DREN.—The Pacific Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal, published in San Francisco, says: 

“Tt seems that the habit of smoking has 
taken possession of the boys in France to such 
an extent as to elicit serious inquiry as to its 
results. An able writer describes his experi- 
ence on the subject, and comes to the following 
conclusions: 1. The pernicious effects on 
boys are incontestable. 2. They consist of 
pallor, chloro-anemia, palpitations of the heart, 
diminution of the normal number of red 
globules, and impaired digestion. 3. The ordi- 
nary treatment for anemia, etc., is ineffectual 
so long as the habit of smoking is persisted in. 
4. Boys who are addicted to smoking exhibit 
a want of intelligence, and have a liking, more 
or less decided, for strong drinks. 5. Those 
who abandon the practice befere any seriovs 
organic lesions are produced recover their 
health perfectly. This subject concerns hun- 
dreds and thousands of boys in California. 
We may see daily in the streets of San Fran- 
cisco scores of little human apes, scarcely old 
enough to dispense with frocks, puffing cigar- 
itos and long nines with all the airs of their 
exemplary parents. Beardless youths strut 
everywhere in thoroughfares and public places, 
sucking their sweet Havanas and merschaums, 
and illustrating the benefits by a disgusting 
display of sunken eyes, lank cheeks, and bestial 
moutlis—degenerating into animals instead of 
growing up to manhood.” 

[We commend the above to the serious at- 
tention of those whom it concerns. Those 
who “don’t care” will some time suffer the 
consequences of their transgressions. Our duty 
is to sound the alarm and give the warning.— 
Ep. A. P. J.] 


——— -40e 
PURITY OF ICE. 


ESIDES the fact that ice is lighter than 
water, there is another curious thing 
about it which persons do not know perhaps, 
ramely, its purity. A lump of ice melted will 
always become purely distilled water. When 
the early navigators of the Arctic seas got out 
of water, they melted fragments of those vast 
mountains of ice called icebergs, a short ac- 
count of which the reader will find in another 
place, and were astonished to find they yielded 
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only fresh water. They thought that they were 
frozen salt water, not knowing that they were 
formed on the land, and in some way launched 
into the sea. But if they had been right, the re- 
sult would have beenallthe same. The fact is, 
the water in freezing turns out of it all that is 
not water, salt, air, coloring matter, and all 





impurities. Frozen salt water makes fresh- 
water ice. If you freeze a basin of indigo 
water, it will make it as pure as that made of 
pure rain water. When the cold is very sudden, 
these foreign matters have no time to escape, 
either by rising or sinking, and are entangled 
with the ice, but do not form any part of it. 


—_—__+0+—___. 


KNOWING; OR, MAN AND THE WORLD. 
HOW WE KNOW—(Continued). 


HERE are also different modes of know- 

ing, corresponding to the different peri- 
ods in the existence of the knowing subject. 
We make no new division when we divide the 
life of an individual into the religious, philo- 
sophic, and scientific periods corresponding to 
infancy, manhood, and age. In the first part 
of our lives we know objects as having power 
over us, as making impressions upon us, thus 
producing in us a large feeling of depend- 
ence. The infant in its mother’s arms has 
just begun to be conscious of something 
which satisfies its wants, which nourishes it. 
Every object is supposed thus to be beneficial 
to itself; and its little mind takes up the 
half-formed perception of an external object 
and completes it according to this simple 
belief. Infancy and early youth are the age 
of faith, the period in which the mind pro- 
jects outward a large part of itself and 
clothes every object with the projection. 
With what it already knows as beneficial and 
pleasurable to itself, it forms a pre-perception, 
as it were, of every other object as beneficial 
or pleasurable, until it is found to be other- 
wise by experience and further observation. 
This may be termed 

THE POETIC PERIOD. 

In it the individual knows every object as 
having a nature like itself, as having life and 
feeling and intelligence. The child rambles 
the fields, investing all nature with his own 
mental state. Is he glad? the lambs that 
frisk about him are glad, the trees and flow- 
ers wild are glad, and he tries to talk with 
inanimate things. He looks only at the out- 
side, the externality of objects, and makes 
out the ideal complement of their nature 
with a part of his own nature. The rill 
surely laughs, for does he not hear it? The 
birds are talking to him, for they are saying 





something and there is no one else to listen. 
The mountain is a sober giant that he does 
not like because it isso big; but the little 
mound is good to him and lets him sit upon 
its mossy back. The great, strong horse will 
not hurt him for he looks so kind; and he 
caresses the large, fine dog, supposing him to 
have a nature like his own. He would caress 
a wolf in faith, and pick up the pretty snake 
that crosses his path in simple belief of its 
harmlessness, The peculiarly believing and 
confiding disposition of the youthful intel- 
lect leads it to stop always at appearances in 
its investigation of truth. There is very lit- 
tle unmixed knowledge of things in the 
youthful mind; the perception is always 
through a colored glass, which renders the 
vision of the external world as pleasing and 
deceptive as the successive views of the 
camera obscura. There is a perpetual twi- 
light with all its poetic and softening influ- 
ences around the soul. 

The eyes with dim beauties are filling; 

The ears with strange music are thrilling; 

The heart for fond loving is willing,— 
and a niythical form comes in at the gate- 
way of knowledge to be welcomed and 
loved and embraced by the youthful resident 
of a mysterious dwelling. 

THE PERIOD OF CONJECTURE. 

Not generally and characteristically is it so 
with the person of maturer years. Having 
learned that some things are not what they 
seem, he is led to a further and more critical 
inspection of things with reference to their 
use and nature, but mainly with regard to 
their antecedents. The young man begins 
to philosophize, to inquire, to ‘investigate, to 
know causes, His great occupation is to 
trace back to their source the impressions 
made upon him without examining minutely 
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into the complex nature of those impressions. 
He strives to discover how the appearance 
came to be at all, in what manner it was pro- 
duced, what were the antecedent conditions. 
And this-he does, not so much by critical ex- 
amination of these sources and conditions as 
by the operation of his own reason—by add- 
ing to the fact a probability. This period is 
properly one of conjecture, and not of knowl- 
edge; for there is little attempt at the in- 
crease of the meagre stores garnered through 
previous and early years, but instead there is 
an explaining of how they were reduced to 
possession, and from what fields they were 
gathered. Philosophy, when applied to phys- 
ics, is very uncertain and unsatisfactory. It 
will then be difficult for the person just com- 
ing to maturity to prosecute with satisfaction 
the physical studies. He is inclined rather 
to the liberal sciences, to logic, to rhetoric, 
to metaphysics, to ethics, and to the develop- 
ment of the social tendencies. 
THE PHILOSOPHIC PERIOD 
is unfavorable, naturally, to all certain knowl- 
edge of the nature of objects; as philosophy 
does not pretend to know what it arrives at, 
and states by sense-perception, and needs 
facts only as a basis of argumentation—a 
foundation upon which to rear its magnifi- 
And the philosopher spends 
his time in erecting a stately palace into 
whose construction he puts a million of 
thoughts; while the man of science, as we 
shall sec, is occupied in building a mammoth 
coliseum out of a million material facts. 
But who would not rather have either of 
these possessions than a mansion however 
superb for the body alone in which went a 
million of dollars?) Who would not rather 
dwell in a grand palace of noble thoughts 
than live in a princely residence of material 
structure? But it is better to have both of 
these dwellings—the one invisible, the other 
visible, the one mental, the other material— 
fitted up with all that taste and love and 
goodness will approve. 
THE PERIOD OF INVESTIGATION. 

Having found that the imperfect and 
dreamy knowledge of early life is not reliable 
and permanent, and having found that phi- 
losophy based upon such knowledge is uncer- 
tain in its conclusions and very treacherous, 
the individual goes again into the field of 
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investigation, determined to accept things as 
they are and in their purity. He has come 
to the conclusion, that the proper purpose of 
living is to observe and classify, not to invent 
and project nor guess and theorize, and his 
over-ruling desire is for facts. This is the 
extreme scientific impulse—the legitimate 
reaction from allowing philosophy too great 
a share in the mental exercises of the mind 
just matured. The human intellect, in its 
passage through this life, first touches 
against poetry, tenderly and slightly, by 
which it is turned aside if it impinges too 
harshly, and its direction changed; it then 
comes in contact with philosophy, which is 
very elastic and yields to the pressure ; but if 
it pushes too hard or too far in this direction, 
it strikes against the impenetrable surface of 
mystery, whence it glances or rebounds into 
the arms of science, which never releases the 
unfortunate soul till death comes to its 
rescue. 

But naturally the scientific spirit, the spirit 
of inquiry, of knowing minutely and carefully 
and copiously, of waiting for further devel- 
opments, is characteristic of the person in ad- 
vanced life. He is then well fitted mentally 
to proceed in the investigation of physical 
truth, the development of sense-perception, 
the sturdy application of the energies to the 
discovery of all that is knowable, and to the 
classification and arrangement of facts ac- 
cording to an excellent method. The expe- 
rience of the periods he has passed through 
furnishes him with endurance and patience, 
while it takes away any surplus of zeal or 
wild enthusiasm which might retard rather 
than assist the critical examination of the 
great world around. 

A TENDENCY. 

It is quite unfortunate that the peculiar 
spirit of knowing in each of these periods is 
apt to be overgrown. It is quite detrimental 
to the perfect development of ourselves that 
in youth we carry the poetic and religious 
feelings too far, that in maturity we push 
philosophic processes too much, and that the 
reaction being powerful, the scientific spirit 
rushes in to drive out both philosophy and 
poetry and gloat over the spoils. It certainly 
would be well if we could bring the poetic 
and dependent mode of knowing along with 
us into the philosophic period, and combin- 
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ing the two modes protract the combination 
into the scientific period, then introducing 
the mode appropriate to this latter time of 
life. There would then be formed a beauti- 
ful and symmetrical trio of knowing spirits. 

The old man is to be admired who is not 
only scientist but also philosopher and poet, 
for his is a broad and noble character. This 
fact that we do not become prepared men- 
tally to enter thoroughly into the investiga- 
tion of physical truth until late in our lives 
is, of course, a reason why the world does 
not progress even more rapidly in its scien- 
tific discoveries. We pass through two 
whole periods of our precious lives before we 
have learned how to know, before the intel- 
lect has become capacious enough to receive 
multitudes of facts, and wise enough to di- 
rect the operation of our organs of sense and 
the instruments which facilitate investiga- 
tion. 

It requires a long time to get into the 
scientific way of knowing; it is necessary to 
acquire whole systems of knowledge in order 
to get accustomed to the modes of investiga- 
tion, in order to create a lasting spirit of 
calm critical analysis of external objects, in 
order to understand what is already known, 
so as not to go over the same ground in an 
original way uselessly, and finally to arrive at 
scientific truth never before revealed. 

And so we can not be expected to know 
much before leaving this vesture of decay in 
which our spirits dwell; how great this 
knowledge is, it will soon be time to consider. 

PRIMITIVE MAN. 

The world, too, has its periods of knowing. 
In the earliest ages man walked the earth 
with an eye only to appearances. He was 
only poetic and religious. With tradition in 
his mind, and superstition in his heart, and a 
mystery in his life, he invested all things 
with a secret conscious power, a hidden per- 
sonality capable of untold workings on de- 
pendent beings. He sought no further, he 

‘ did not investigate, he believed. And by the 
side of every bubbling fountain, under every 
cooling shude, vencath tue waters of every 
placid river, on the top of every rugged moun- 
tain, mid the mazes of the woody forests, in 
the gloomy recesses of the cavern, in the deeps 
of ocean, on the bosom of the air there reigned 
or dwelt or reposed a deity, a satyr, or a 





nymph. The life of those first men was an 
unceasing self-projection outward over all, 
and not a reception of realities. They had 
architecture, painting, and sculpture, some 
of them; but these were not so much the re- 
sult of the knowledge of the combinations of 
which materials were susceptible as they 
were expressions of ideas—the same impress- 
ment of the selfhood upon insensate matter, 
This age of the world produced the Theogony, 
and the Iliad near its close. 
THE TRANSITIONAL STAGES. 

But there came a change, and the charac- 
teristic of the leading race of which we 
write, was neither a poetic superstition nor a 
systematic unsentimental mode of investiga- 
tion. There was enough of knowing; and 
the human soul sat in its dwelling with a 
curl upon its lip, a hauteur on its brow, dig- 
nity in its posture, and sufficiency in itself. 
Philosophy was king, and a noble monarch 
was he, though he lived unfortunately early 
in the world’s history. This was the age of 
the schoolmen and the mystics; these were 
the middle times of humanity. To this pe- 
riod also belong properly the universal and 
profound philosopher Socrates, the chaste 
and massive idealist Plato, the accurate logi- 
cian and probable materialist Aristotle, who 
planted the germs of systematic philosophy ; 
and all lived in signal advancement and in 
silent contempt of their own time. But there 
came another change. Philosophy began 
wearily to decline, its vigorous reign was re- 
laxing, its throne was beginning to crumble, 
its magnificent reign, inaugurated with such 
pomp and prospective success in the royal 
palace of the moral universe, was likely to 
prove almost a failure. Philosophy was 
nearly dethroned, but made a famous com- 
promise with science, the young and acute 
aspirant for the crown, and now both sov- 


ereigns rule, though the younger is monarch 
. 


of the many. 

The scientific spirit has fairly captivat- 
ed us, and behold the result in the mode 
of the world’s knowing! We are said to 
be ia the efiorescent period, the age of 
maturity and rounded development, the 
bloom of our collective existence. But this 
age had better be a modest rose having with- 
in itself the sweet perfume of a true religion 
and the rich coloring of poetry and the sug- 
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gestions of the beautiful relations which 
philosophy loves, and containing the delicacy 
of texture and adaptation of parts which it 
is the province of science to disclose. It had 


better be this blushing rose than a stately 
dahlia without odor, a scientific and ration- 
alistic body however dignified and beautiful 
without a soul. 
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Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that bas survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 





MY EXPERIENCE 


BY MRS. M. 


HEN I was very young, I borrowed 

my uncle’s phrenological chart and 

conned it over, and after a time every mem- 

ber of our household, from gray-haired grand- 

father down to the very cat, had to submit to 
my manipulations. 

My thoughts by day and by night ran upon 
that particular study—now, a science estab- 
lished, and controlling many minds; and if 
I had learned properly to estimate my capa- 
bilities, I might have made a first-rate exam- 
iner—who knows ? 

Every visitor who came to our domicile 
learned that “Mary could read heads first- 
rate,” and Mary, of very diminutive stature, 
had often to stand on a stool behind the will- 
ing victims and finger their bumps. 

Mother Bowles, an old nurse, and a great 
favorite with us children, came to see us 
one day. Her physiognomy was, to say the 
least, peculiar. Her nose was so set that I can 
likenit to nothing but a small triangle in 
the flesh, and her eyes were continually look- 
ing past each other. 

I well remember what a time she had in 
taking off her elaborate dress-cap, under 
which she wore another of silk, then untwist- 
ing her parti-colored hair, with many “ bless- 
me’s!” and “la, sakes!” and also with what re- 
luctance I passed my hands under the poor, 
thin, whispy locks. 

But such a head! if each particular hair 
did not stand up, I am sure each particular 
bump did. It was none of yougsmooth, un- 
angular craniums, but as ridgy as the horns 
of a rhinoceros, 

“Laud a massy me! hear the child!” she 
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cried, her hands extended, while my brother 
Ben sat at a distance drawing her portrait 
and laughing to himself. 

“Mother Bowles,” said I, “ you’ve got an 
awful bump here, and it’s Philoprogenitive- 
ness.” 

“Laud, I haven’t got anything like that, 
have I?” she asked. 

“Yes you have; it’s the biggest bump in 
your head.” 

“Well, I never knowed it;” said the old 
lady, with a rueful look, “I s’pose I can’t help 
it, though. ’Twon’t do me any great harm, 
will it, after all these years?” 

“T never heard of that’s sending any one to 
States Prison,—did you, Molly?” chuckled 
Bob. 

“ Look here, I won’t have anything to do 
with it ;” cried Mother Bowles, catching up 
her cap in her nervous fashion. “If I’ve got 
such things in my head, I don’t want to know 
it. Children can teach their grandmothers 
now-a-days; not that I am above bein’ 
teached by a child, but I’m not going to have 
my fenologies made public property.” 

“But it’s good,” cried Ben, 

Her hands were stayed. 

“ Yes, it is good, Mother Bowles,” I said. 

“Laud a massy !—tell a body what it is, 
then. Such a powerful long name as that 
ought to be good for something.” 

“Well, it just means that you love little 
children dearly.” 

“Lauds! you don’t say! well, it’s as true as 
gospil. You're all my children, every one on 
ye, and my children are al’ys cute. Never 
had a simple one out o’ the hundred an’ 
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thirty; some on ’ems nigh twenty-year-old 
to-day. Well, what else are you going to 
tell me?” 

“You like good things, don’t you?” I 
asked, “ candies, and sweets, and everything 
that tastes nice ?” 

“Well, I reckon Ido. It’s a sort o’ failin’ 
of mine, [ alleys thought. I’m a real child 
for peppermint-drops, to this day, and al’ys 
have ‘em in the house. Why, the girl’s a 
witch. When Seth—he’s my grandson— 
comes in from the city, he never forgets to 
bring me a box o’ the best—the rale stuff, and 
I tell you I do enjoy ’em.” 

“You think a good deal of your minis- 
ter,” I said, 

“There you hit it; I guess I do. Why, 
there ain’t nothin’ I wouldn’t have on my 
table for the minister, blessed man; and my 
seat’s never vacant in the tabernacle, not if I 
can help it. Them’s privileges I couldn’t do 
without. Everything else I can—but not the 
gospil.” 

And so I went on, questioning, and she ex- 
pressing her wondering surprise, until, about 
an hour afterward, with both caps safely 
mounted on her yellowish-gray hair, she 
turned about and looked at me as if I were 
some heathen curiosity. 

“ Well, I never, Miss Willis,” she exclaimed, 
speaking to my mother, “see such children 
as yourn, They beat everything. Where in 
the world did your Mary learn so much? 
Why, laud! I sh’ll never feel as if I owned 
myself—which I don’t, the Lord forgive me, 
when I came to your house—and she’s a little 
one yet, was the littlest of all when she was 
a baby. Cur’us, how knowledge does run 
and spread over the yearth; I didn’t know 
there was anything o’ that kind in my head.” 

Mother Bowles spread the news, and our 
company increased. 

Mothers brought their sons, and maiden 
ladies brought their knitting. As we were 
social people, and never minded the trouble, 
it did not matter much; but I always knew 
what was coming when the maiden ladies 
screwed their faces up very tight and gave a 
half-scared glance around the room as they 
asked, in a suppressed whisper, if I wodldn’t 
“tell their heads.” Of course, I was always 
pleased to do so, and sent one of them off in 
a terrible rage because I told her she liked 





the company of gentlemen better than that 
of ladies. It proved to be true. 

Another, who always went by the euphoni- 
ous name of Aunt Sadice—the children used 
to whisper that she was christened Saducees— 
came to our house one afternoon with a small 
basket of cherries for me, but when pressed 
to stop declared that she was in a dreadful 
hurry. As she kept giving me peculiar glan- 
ces, however, and sat nearly an hour after 
proclaiming that she must be going, I took 
pity upon her, and asked her if she didn’t 
want me to examine her head. 

“Laud! there’s nothin’ in it of no conse- 
quence, I guess,” said Miss Sadice, “ but then, 
if *tain’t any trouble, I would like to know 
whether any of uncle Keziah’s fambly is 
sick.” 

“ But,” said I, “I don’t tell anything like 
that.” 

“O, ye don’t? Why, there’s a man overin 
Berks that tells all sorts o’things by the 
bumps, whether you’re going to get married, 
«nd how your folks is. I thought you hada 
gift, too.” 

“She means a clairvoyant,” said mother; 
“Mary only tells your disposition, and such 
things.” 

“Laud! I know my own disposition, I 
should hope,” retorted Miss Sadice. “I sh’d 
like to hear something I don’t know.” 

“Perhaps she will tell you,” said mother, 
laughing inwardly. 

“ Pray don’t mention Deacon Sykes,” mur- 
mured the fair spinster, as she blushingly 
sat down—by which little speech I lost my 
composure, and had to go out for a glass of 
water, and be a long time drinking it. 

After she had gone, I said to my mother, 
“Tf I hadn’t known Miss Sadice, I should 
have said she had a propensity to take other 
people’s property.” 

Noticing a peculiar smile on my mother’s 
face, I inquired the reason, and — well, I 
learned that the neighbors were particularly 
watchful when the unfortunate woman was 
around, and that she had been known to 
purloin a few articles of value. 

That established my faith. 

Not long after Miss Sadice’s visit, a neigh- 
bor with whom we had recently become ac- 
quainted, brought over her Peter—said Peter 
being a stout boy of twelve or thirteen. 
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“Your Mary can tell most everything,” 
she said to my mother; “ I wish I could learn 
what trade that boy is fit for.” 

Peter grinned in my face, and I grinned in 
Peter’s face. Evidently, he was quite unac- 
customed to girls, What a short-haired head 
it was! almost as smooth as a bullet. 

Peter’s mother stood wistfully by. 

“Tt don’t do much good to send him to 
school,” I said. 

“ Not a bit,” echoed his mother. 

“ And I don’t think he will ever stick to a 
trade of any kind.” 

“Been to ’em all,” said Dick, with a gig- 
gle—“ you’re bully! I don’t want no trade.” 
His mother’s face was the picture of distress. 

Not long after that I learned that Dick 
had been sent to sea, the great longing of his 
life—and to-day he is a jolly, red-faced cap- 
tain, and the owner of two of the finest ships 
that sail the ocean. So much for Phrenology. 

I might tell of many more experiments 
on my part, and of their almost wonderful 
correctness, but time and space will not per- 
mit. I can only add that I have always been 
a firm believer in Phrenology, that under my 
adyice, as I became older, a few children 
with glaring peculiarities or unusual faults 
have been so molded in consequence of at- 
tention to the laws of this science, that the 
world has gained, instead of lost, by their 
happier culture. 

6 
THE FEVERISH PURSUIT OF MONEY. 


HE devotee to the god Mammon must, if 

he desires success, devote every hour of 
his. life—apart from the few daily hours applied 
to eating and sleeping—in getting and keeping 
other men’s earnings, and in doing this, other 
men’s wants and sufferings are ignored and 
the human in his nature is blunted. He can- 
not enjoy the pleasures of life, not even the air 
he breathes, the food he eats, or the water he 
drinks. Wife and children are to him a very 
secondary consideration. 

The feverish pursuit of wealth is to be dep- 
recated and avoided by all men whose desire 
it is to “ live while they live.” Money, I grant 
you, is a requirement in life’s travels, but in 
getting it make haste slowly, very slowly. Do 
not start in life with the intention of accumu- 
lating a fortune and then retiring to enjoy it. 
This retiring on the getting of a fortune is one 





of the great mistakes of life, for no man or 
woman should think of retiring from life’s 
work until they retire to their graves. The 
man who lives a true and pure life, works 
until he is forty, sixty, or ninety years of age— 
every day of his life, until the day comes when, 
tired of life’s work, he longs and desires to 
leave this world and he lays down to sleep, 
and in sleeping, without fear or pain, his soul 
escapes to higher realms. 

Do not let the getting of money interfere 
with your endeavors for a true life. Get it by 
all legitimate means, but get only what is re- 
quired for your present wants and to guard 
against prospective accidents. In doing this 
you insure more practical enjoyment and hap- 
piness than ever was dreamed of by the man 
whose sole object in life is the getting of money. 
—John Cowan, M.D. 


—— +00. 


Common PHRASES IN THE Far WEst.—In 
a mining camp in California, when a man ten- 
ders you a “smile,” or invites you to take a 
“blister,” it is etiquette to say, “ Here’s hop- 
ing your dirt’ll pan out gay.” In Washoe, 
when you are requested to “ put in a blast,” 
or invited to take your “regular poison,” 
etiquette admonishes you to touch glasses 
and say, “ Here’s hoping you'll strike it rich 
in the lower level.” And in Honolulu, when 
your fiend the whaler asks you to take a 
“fid” with him, it is simply etiquette to say, 
“ Here’s eighteen hundred barrels, old salt.” 
But “drink hearty” is universal. This is 
the orthodox reply the world over. In San 
Francisco, sometimes, if you offend a man, 
he proposes to take off his coat, and inquires, 
“ Are you on it?” If you are, you can take 
your coat off, too. In Virginia City, in 
former times, the insulted person, if he were 
a true man, would lay his hand gently on his 
six-shooter, “Is he heeled?” But in Hono 
lulu, if Smith offend Jones, Jones asks (with 
a rising inflection on the last word, which is 
excessively aggravating), “How much do 
you weigh?” “Sixteen hundred pounds— 
and you?” “Two tan toa dot; at a quarter 
past eleven this forenoon; peel yourself— 
you're my blubber.” The sentimental 
method of asking a person to drink is in the 
formula, “Suppose we shed a tear.” The 
operation, strange as it seems, is identical 
with “taking a smile.” There is a frequent 
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toast in some places which seems to contain 
considerable truth, viz.: ‘“ Well, here’s an- 
other nail in my coffin.” On the Mississippi 
River they take a very practical view of the 
ceremony, and say to their friends, “ Won't 
you come and wood up?” thus implying 
that strong potations supply the fuel of life. 
In cholera times, a false notion prevailed 





that imbibition would prevent one from tak- 
ing that disease, and a popular style of invi- 
tation was, “Let’s disinfect.” This may as 
well be offset by a mention of the Western 
bar-room salute, “ Won’t you hist in some 
pizen?” The last form, however, is almost 
too strictly correct and literal in its charac- 
ter to be appropriate in this article. 
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THE LEADING GENERALS OF THE WAR IN EUROPE. 


ITHIN a few weeks past, stirring 

events have taken place in Europe, 
events which may alter materially the bound- 
aries between France 
and Prussia. These 
events, the reader need 
not be told, are those 
relating to the war 
precipitated by Louis 
Napoleon of France. 
The nature or ongin 
of the war is discussed 
in another place. As 
for the events them- 
selves, the series of fear- 
ful battles which have - 
been fought between ® 
the very large and finely 
equipped armies of the 
French and Prussians, 
the newspapers have 
furnished the fullest de- 
tails supplied by both 
telegraph and special 
correspondents, The number of soldiers— 
infantry, cavalry, artillery—actively engaged 
on each side in these battles is estimated at 
over half a million, while the reserve forces 
on either side amount probably to as many 
more. 

The generals commanding, especially on 
the side of the French, are men of military 
skill and energy, which have been tested in 
former warlike operations, The more emi- 
nent of them we have seen fit to procure, in 
portraiture, and set before the readers of the 
JOURNAL. 

Of William L, the Prussian king, and Na- 
poleon III., much need not be said. It is well 
known that the former succeeded his brother 
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Frederick William IV. in the occupancy of 
the throne in 1858, and that his reign has 
been characterized by a mild, though straight- 
forward policy, in the 
main, acceptable to his 
subjects, although many 
claim that his views of 
government are not as 
favorable to progress 
and intellectual free- 
dom as they should be. 
Napoleon’s remarkable 
career needs no com- 
ment; it is a commen- 
tary on itself. From 
_ the moment of his 
> usurpation of imperial 
authority to the pre- 
sent, he has governed 
France with despotic 
sway, exhibiting at 
times an energy and 
Jinesse in the carrying 
out of a favorite pro- 
ject which were as worthy of admiration as 
their aim was of censure. His last coup de 
main, fastening a war on unwilling Prussia, 
has proved a most unfortunate measure for 
himself as the sovereign of France, and for 
France herself as the sufferer for his indis- 
cretion. 

Giving our attention first to the command- 
ers of the French armies, we will consider 

MARSHAL MCMAHON. 

This officer stands first in renown. His 
career heretofore has been very conspicuous as 
a military leader. As might be inferred from 
his surname, he is a descendant of an old 
Irish family whose leading representatives 
took a prominent stand for the Stuarts when 
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their star was declining in English politics. 
He was born at Sully, in France, July 13th, 
1808, and in early youth, it would seem, se- 
lected .the profession of a soldier, entering 
the military school of St. Cyr at the age of 
seventeen. 

He obtained some prominence soon after 
entering upon active service, in Algeria, 
where, in repeated engagements, his bravery 
and skill commended him to his superior 
officers and insured rapid promotion. Enter- 
ing heartily into the plans of the home gov- 
ernment with reference to their African colony 
he early secured the notice of the Court, and 
became one of the military commanders in 
Algeria. On the opening of the Crimean war 
he was assigned to the 
command of a division 
of infantry, under Mar- 
shal Bosquet. It was 
during this war that he 
laid the foundation of 
his military glory by 
the ever-memorable and 
successful assault on 
the Malakoff fortifica- — . 
tions at Sebastopol, = 
which had _ generally — 
been considered im- * 
pregnable. In 1857 he % 
returned to Algeria, ‘ 
forced the revolting 
Kabyles into submis- 
sion, and was soon after 
appointed commander- 
in-chief of all the 
French forces there on 
land and sea. The outbreak of the Italian 
war, in 1859, caused his return to France, 
when he was assigned to the command of 
the Second Corps of the Army of the Alps. 
His title of Duke of Magenta was obtained 
by his brilliant victory in the important bat- 
tle of that name. 

His appearance is that of a steady, self- 
contained, systematic tactician. He is a man 
of practical ideas, especially appreciative of 
precautionary measures, but energetic and 
persistent in carrying out the details of a 
plan he has once approved. There is no small 
amount of the bull-dog in his character, if 
we may use an illustration from comparative 
anatomy. 








Wuu1s ITI. or Prussia. 





MARSHAL BAZAINE 

was born February 13th, 1811; studied at 
the Paris Polytechnic School, and entered the 
army at the age of twenty. After six years 
of uninterrupted warfare against the Kabyles 
and other hostile tribes, he was assigned to 
the foreign legion, and sent into Spain in 
1837, to suppress the Carlist movement in 
that country. He returned to Algeria in 
1839, joined the expedition against Milianah 
and Morocco, and was for several years Gov- 
ernor of the Arabian subdivision of Tlem- 
cen. During the Crimean war, where he was 
in command of a brigade of infantry, he is 
said to have distinguished himself by his 
bravery and by his talent for organization. 
When the Russians had 
evacuated Sebastopool, 
Bazaine was made Goy- 
ernor of that place. 
We next hear of him 
as commander in charge 
of the expedition to 
Mexico, in 1862. The 
disastrous results of 
this attempt to estab- 
lish a foothold on the 
~ American continent, 
~ whereby a new French 
~ empire might be inau- 
> gurated, were more ow- 
ing, doubtless, to the 
hostile sentiment so 
strongly expressed by 
the United States than 
to any other influ- 
ence. 

The Marshal’s broad and well-built-up 
head exhibits a disposition to lead and rule 
over others. He appreciates place, power, 
dignity, and assumption. He has a strong 
will, and not so much conscientiousness as to 
be over-scrupulous about the character of his 
designs. He has more than average ability 
in the understanding of facts and their rela- 
tions; can organize measures with rapidity 
and skill. He is a man of system and detail. 
Perhaps a little less self-reliance and self- 
assertion would render him more acceptable 
as a man and more successful as a soldier. 
He is, evidently, a person of fine appearance, 
and of true military bearing. 

Next in order we have— 
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MARSHAL CANROBERT, 
who was born about one year after McMahon, 
viz., June 27th, 1809, and entered the school 
of St. Cyr also in 1825. 
In 1828 he joined the 
Forty-seventh Regi- 
ment of the line, taking 
the position of Second 
Lieutenant, and was 
sent with the military 
expedition to Mascara. 
He fought in several en- 
gagements against the 
hostile tribes in North- 
ern Africa, and assisted 
at the storming of 
Constantine in 1837. 
He was sent back to 
France in 1839 for the 
purpose of forming a 
battalion for the foreign 
legion out of the dis- 
persed bands of Car- 
lists. Succeeding in 
this, he returned to Af- 
rica in 1841, he was intrusted 
with the command of a battalion of chas- 
seurs on foot and of the Sixty-fourth Regi- 


where 


MaRsHAL CANROBERT. 


ment of the line, suppressed the rebellion of 
Bon Maza, and during eight months of des- 
perate fighting forced most of the revolting 
tribes ‘of Kabyles into submission. He was 





Marsnat McManon. 








engaged in various parts of Northern Africa 
for nearly eight years, led some of the most 
daring and adventurous expeditions into the 
interior,and everywhere 
distinguished himself 
by his coolness, bravery, 
and quick adaptation 
to the warfare he had 
to resort to. Returning 
to France, he proved 
himself one of the 
stanchest friends and 
firmest adherents to the 
Second Empire. He 
was made General of 
Division in 1853, took 
part in the expedition 
to the Crimea, and 
when Marshal St. Ar- 
naud felt his end ap- 
proaching, he transmit- 
ted the command of 
the entire French army 
to Canrobert in accord- 
ance with an order giv- 
en in a private letter by. the Emperor Na- 
poleon himself. He the 
sanguinary battles of Inkermann, Balaklava, 


won laurels at 


MARSHAL BAZAINE. 


and Eupatoria, and because of Lord Raglan’s 
refusal to co-operate in an assault on Sebas- 
topol, he resigned the command in favor of 
General Pelissier, and soon left the Crimea. 
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Canrobert also performed distinguished 
service in the Italian campaign of 1859, hav- 
ing command of the Third Army Corps. 
The battle of Solferino 
the 


was gained by 
French chiefly through 
his skillful general- 
ship. 


His portrait shows 
him to be a man of 
solid ability rather than 
dashing or brilliant. 
He would be prudent 
in preparation, but 
thorough and _ strong 
in activity. No half- 
way measures meet his § 
approval. We think 
Canrobert to possess no 
small degree of policy 
and and 
when he has anything 
to do, he means to do 
it if he can, despite the 
results of his severity 
on those who may stand in his way. 

These Frenchmen are educated soldiers, 


shrewdness, 


having made the science of war their study | 





Tue Crown PRINCE. 


from youth. This being understood, it will 
not be considered at all remarkable that 
their more marked characteristics are other 
than gentle, mellow, and kind. They fur- 





Von MOLTKE. 








nish excellent illustrations of the molding 
influences of training and long association 
upon the features and disposition. 

VON MOLTKE. 
This efficient officer 


probably ranks first 
among German  sol- 


diers. He was born in 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
October 26th, 1800. His 
dirst military services 
were performed in the 
army of Denmark, sub- 
sequently he offered his 
sword to Prussia, and 
was accepted, and in 
1 1822 made a Second 
Lieutenant. His supe- 
rior abilities soon won 
consideration and ad- 
vancement, for it was 
not long before he was 
taken on the general 
staff of the Prussian 
army, where he found 
the proper field for his capabilities. 

In 1835 he went to Constantinople for the 
instruction and organization of the Turkish 





Prince FREDERICK CHARLES. 


army; distinguished himself in the campaign 
of the Sultan against the Viceroy of Egypt, 
and returned to Prussia rich in honors and 
experience. He made rapid advances in the 
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army until he was appointed Chief-of-Staff 
in September, 1858, in which position he has 
remained up to the present day, rendering 
services in the arrangement and appointment 
of the Prussian army which are considered 
of the highest value. He planned the cam- 
paign against Denmark, and won great dis- 
tinction in it. 

The most conspicuous display of ability 
and energy, however, was made by him in the 
conduct of the war against Austria, in 1866, 
where his every maneuver obtained an ad- 
vantage over his enemy, and a few battles de- 
cided a contest which in the beginning prom- 
ised to be protracted and desolating. 

General Moltke has a strong face. His in- 
tellect shows comprehensive grasp and keen 
insight. He is appreciative of theories; can 
enter into the philosophy of a subject, and 
discuss it in the light of its logical bearings. 
He is the man to plan and prepare measures; 
for his scientific judgment, careful reflection, 
and prudent foresight cover the range of op- 
eration, and provide against contingencies. 
He, though a soldier, is the opposite of a 
precipitate man, but is cool, steady, wary, 
and steadfast, and yet progressive. Although 
seventy years of age, he is robust and active, 
taking his prominent part in the war of to- 
day with a vigor scarcely equaled by the 
much younger generals. 

PRINCE FREDERICK CHARLES 

has a military record which gives him a high 
position among the generals of his country. 
He was born on the 20th of March, 1828, 
and, as is the custom with the princes of 
Prussia, entered the army at an carly age. 
His natural tendencies strongly sympathized 
with military life, and he made rapid ad- 
vancement in the acquisition of soldierly 
science. In the Schleswig-Holstein war he 
distinguished himself and was appropriately 
promoted. In the Austrian campaign of 
1866 he was called to the command of the 
First Division of the Prussian army, and at 
once marched to the frontier and commenced 
offensive operations. As if in imitation of 
the famous saying of Cromwell, he addressed 
his men on the eve of battle with the brief 
exhortation, “May your hearts beat toward 
God, and your fists upon the enemy.” 

His successive victories over the Austrians 
gave him a high reputation as a general, and 





in the opening of the present war he was as- 
signed to one of the most important com- 
mands, that of the Army of the Rhine. 

The whole contour and expression of 
Prince Charles’ face indicate earnestness, 
spirit,and emphasis. He has a special regard 
for facts, and draws his inferences from state- 
ments and appearances quickly and sharply. 
He is appreciative of the details which enter 
into any plan or arrangement to which he 
has given attention, but is not the one to 
care about small matters. He likes large en- 
terprises, big jobs,—those which can be ma- 
nipulated with vigor and energy. His Cau- 
tiousness is not large enough to deter him by 
doubts and misgivings from attempts to 
carry his point by concentrated effort, when- 
ever opportunity offers. 


THE CROWN PRINCE. 

Frederick William is the only son of Wil- 
liam I., and heir presumptive of the throne. 
He was born about the year 1831; completed 
his civil education at the University of Bonn, 
and was then introduced to military science, 
as a private in the Royal Guards, ; 

After a short term of service in the ranks 
he received command of a company, and 
rose by rapid promotion to the grade of Gen- 
eral. In 1856 he married the eldest daugh- 
ter of Queen Victoria. As Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral and Commander of the Second Army 
Corps, the Crown Prince as well as his cousin 
Prince Charles took part in the Schleswig- 


| Holstein war, in which the little kingdom of 





\ 


| Denmark suffered the loss of some territory ; 


and, though not engaged in actual fighting, 
cheerfully shared in all the hardships suffered 
by his troops during that winter campaign, 
and achieved, in consequence, a great popiu- 
larity with his troops, and acquired the rep- 
utation of being an accomplished soldier. 
During the war with Austria he again com- 
manded the Second Army Corps, and took 
part in the great battle of Sadowa. His 
timely arrival, after Prince Charles had been 
engaged all day with the enemy, decided the 
fate of the battle, which might have ended 
otherwise but for his reinforcement of fresh 
and enthusiastic troops. 

The Crown Prince has a finely organized 
brain and face. The brain is well developed 
in the region of Firmness, Self-Esteem, and 
Conscientiousness, and as compared with that 
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of Prince Frederick Charles, is narrow in the 
base. Hence, while he may lack the latter's 
energy and executiveness, for kindness and 
sympathy his character is more distinguished 


than that of his cousin, He has many of the 
elements of the scholar and thinker, and is 
better adapted to organize and plan than to 
execute. 








| Aepartnent of fsochoogy 





The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite ; 


Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight.—Mre. Hemans, 
There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. —Shakepeare. 





WILL THE MAN OF THE FUTURE BE ABLE TO CONTROL HIS DREAMS? 


AN virtually inhabits two worlds, in 

the first of which he fancies himself 
awake, and in the second of which there is 
little, if any, conscious recognition of the 
mood of wakefulness, Experiments, with a 
view to bridge over the Styx that intervenes 
between waking and dreaming, have often 
been attempted, but without success; and the 
fact that an interval of unconsciousness oc- 
curs between the two intervals of conscious- 
ness appears to be invested with all the uni- 
versality of a natural law. The late Edgar 
A. Poe was among the first to institute and 
make memoranda of experiments looking to 
the actual analysis of the transition, and pro- 
fesses, in an essay on the subject, to have 
brought the state of drowse under the do- 
minion of the scientific method. 

Poe states the result of his experiments to 
have been the capacity on his part to control 
by volition and to subject to rational analysis 
the condition of drowse which precedes drop- 
ping off, with the consequent capacity to 
startle himself into wakefulness at will, or to 
prolong at will that delicious twilight of hu- 
man consciousness expressed in going to sleep. 
In the course of his paper, which is so ex- 
ceedingly brief as to occupy only a couple of 
pages of the Marginalia, the erratic poet and 
critic suggests the possible availability of 
drowse-fancies for literary purpose, and hints 
at the intention to produce a series of pen- 
cilings on the way to sleep-land, which, how- 
ever, were never written. 

Votaries of the scientific method indulged 
of course in the expressive shrug of skeptic- 
ism; but the theory was fortunate enough to 
occasion considerable criticism—elicited, part- 
ly, no doubt, by the originality of the prop- 





osition, but more particularly by the minute- 
ness with which the experiments were set 
forth and the lucidity of definition brought 
to bear upon a topic so vague and subjective. 
There was more kernel under the husk, how- 
ever, than was generally admitted; and had 
Poe been persevering enough to pursue his 
investigations, taking accurate notes of ex- 
periments made in different and varying phys- 
ical and mental moods, the acute master of 
criticism might have approximated to the so- 
lution of a subtile problem. 

As it is, on the other hand, the paper is 
interesting on account of a certain strange 
suggestiveness, which hints at the possibility 
of bridging the Lethe which intervenes be- 
tween the state of waking consciousness and 
that of dream-consciousness. Throughout the 
whole literature of dreams there is not on 
record a single instance in which the indi- 
vidual has passed from drowse to dream—in 
which the candle of consciousness has not been 
snuffed out for a brief interval to be relighted 
in dream-land—in which, in a word, the indi- 
vidual has been able to fall asleep consciously. 

The dream, therefore, is a species of waking 
up, and represents, in as far as it is conscious 
at all, the sudden blossoming of the conscious- 
ness into weird forms of its own, more or 
less independent of sensuous suggestion. 
What dreams the ego may have in profound 
slumber, the impressions of which are never 
transmitted across the border, constitutes an- 
other question. In somnambulism, which 
must be classed as a state of dream, for ex- 
ample, instances are recorded in which sleep- 
walkers have done extraordinary things, car- 
rying no recollection of them across the inter- 
val—have lived, moved, acted in another 
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world, with all the method common to wak- 
ing consciousness, without the faintest recol- 
lection of anything from the instant of fall- 
ing asleep to that of waking up. Well-au- 
thenticated instances, in which somnambu- 
lism has become a habit, have been unnoted— 
a habit so methodical in its phenomena that 
the subject would get up at exactly the same 
hour night after night, and proceed to avoca- 
tions with all the regularity of clock-work. 
It is recorded that a certain clergyman, now 
living, has often found his sermon written in 
the morning and in his own handwriting, 
without the faintest recollection of having 
stirred from his bed; and observers have 
stated that this somnambulist, after falling 
asleep, was regular in getting up at a certain 
hour of the night; that he regularly supplied 
himself with his accustomed bottle of wine 
before sitting down to write; that he would 
sit and write for hours as steadily as if he 
had been awake—waking up in the morning 
without the remotest memory of having 
dreamed anything even. It may, in fact, he 
stated as a general law of somnambulism, that 
the subject transmits from the one state of 
consciousness to the other no recollection 
whatsoever—not even the impression of hav- 
ing dreamed disagreeably or otherwise ; while 
of the condition of dreaming per se and of 
its impressions the most vivid recollection is 
frequently transmitted. In exceptional in- 
stances even, persons have been conscious of 
their dreams as dreams, and have been able 
by force of will to wake themselves up when- 
ever their dreams became disagreeable. 

The possibility of controlling one’s dream- 
fancies and impressions by volition is natur- 
ally suggested by these exceptional instances ; 
the difficulty of doing so, that is, of apply- 
ing the principle universally, being located in 
the apparent impossibility of passing con- 
sciously from wakefulness to dreaming. By 
experiment frequently repeated, a great deal 
can be done in this direction; and it is no 
doubt feasible to habituate oneself to the 
voluntary control and ratiocinative analysis 
of one’s impressions down to the very point 
of dropping to sleep; but here intervenes 
that bridge of slumber by which one is car- 
ried over to dream-land—that ferry of sleep 
which no passenger ever consciously crosses. 
Bubjectively speaking, therefore, the problem 





to be solved by experiment is the smuggling 
of oneself across the ferry without the snuff- 
ing utterly out of one’s candle of conscious- 
ness—the getting across the bridge without 
paying the toll of making the passage in ut- 
ter darkness, that.is, with a dark lantern of 
consciousness, no matter how little the light; 
and so far as the subjective method is con- 
cerned, he who succeeds first in evading the 
vigilance of the toll-man or the ferryman, and 
in getting across with a distinct recollection 
of every step of the way, will have elimina- 
ted the unknown quantity from the problem. 
That done, “the mountain is passed,” as the 
great Frederic said when he gave up the 
ghost; and, the mountain passed, the way is 
easy, and the bringing of the dream-condi- 
tion under the control of the will is practically 
possible. 


It is a valid conclusion, therefore, that the 
subjection of the mood of dreaming to vol- 
untary modulation, so as to enable the dream- 
er to control the phenomena and imagery of 
the condition by impulse of will, is not neces- 
sarily impracticable. Instances are mention- 
able of persons who are conscious of dreafn- 
ing, that is, have a double consciousness in 
connection with the mood—the upper cur- 
rent consisting of the dream imagery with its 
impressions, appealing to the ego as reality; 
the under-current, of the ratiocinative analysis 
of the condition as unreal and the perfect con- 
sciousness through all of its utter unreality. 
The connection between analysis and control 
is demonstrated by the fact that, whenever 
in dreaming one is doubly conscious, there al- 
ways exists the ability to wake oneself by 
mere effort of will. It was one of Poe's pet 
ideas to render the mood and its imagery 
available for literary purposes—to be able to 
uprear palaces of dream, modulate, subject 
to analysis, and reproduce them in poetic cre- 
ation; and the realization of his hobby was 
not so practically impossible as his cotem- 
poraries imagined. In fact, inherent possi- 
bility of doing so has been since proved by 
more careful analysis and more extended ob- 
servation of the laws of dreaming, dream-sug- 
gestion, and dream-consciousness ; and with- 
in fifty years, no doubt, the validity of volun- 
tary dreaming as a state of consciousness will 
have been established. What practical mod- 
ification of the mood may be brought about 
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by introducing the element of voluntary con- 
trol, which is in itself a limitation, it will re- 
main for experience to develop. The prob- 
lera oncé solved, the idea of mental slumber 
will have been differentiated from that of 
physical slumber; and through the medium 
of the latter, the recuperation of the physical 
system may take place without that uncon- 
sciousness, mental and physical, included in 
the term sleep. 

The conclusion opens into dim vistas of 
the esthetic, the gates of which have been 
long shut to humanity; the condition of 
slumber being transmitted into an elysium 
controllable at will—a delicious imparadisa- 
tion to be taken consciously, to be conscious- 
ly modulated, to be understood consciously 
as belonging to oneself and thus to be en- 
joyed as one of the luxuries of living; and, 
lastly, to be consciously remembered as re- 
producible at will. The coming man may, 
therefore, create his own dream-world ; thus 
amassing for himself a sort of esthetic utili- 
zation of the one-third of existence now ab- 
solutely zero so far as consciousness is con- 
cerned; and sleep may be made to assume to 
him the complexion of a delicious and ecs- 
tatic esthetic revery subject to conscious 
control—a Utopia of the beautiful to which 
the man retreats while the process of physi- 
cal repair is going on. 

To recur to the objective and scientific. A 
similar condition in which the subject lies in 
the imparadisation of a delicious slumber, 
supposing himself completely awake, is fre- 
quently producible by an exactly graduated 
dose of morphia, under the influence of which 
the patient, who has been so sound asleep 
physically as scarcely to have moved for 
hours, will declare that he has not slept a 
wink—in a word, that he has not once shut 
his eyes, when, in point of fact, he has been 
locked in profound physical slumber. In 
these instances, there is an actual passage, 
not by volition but by narcotism, from the 
condition of wakefulness to that of dreaming, 
without the intervention of that valley of 
forgetfulness best depicted by the phrase, 
dropping to sleep; and, by scientific applica- 
tion of narcotism, the conscious passage of 
the bridge of slumber is effected. The same 
phenomenon occurs more or less distinctly in 
the slumber of persons addicted to morphia, 





to hashish, or to any agent of narcotism, that 
is, the mental somnolence is more or less im- 
perfect—an effect due to the action of narcot- 
ics on the nervous system in sharpening and 
intensifying the sensuous perception. The 
true sybaris is the condition of narcotism, es- 
pecially that of morphia, the effect of which 
is almost prismatic, and, perhaps, quite anal- 
ogous to spectral analysis in its transmuta- 
tion of perception into coloring. There is 
no necessity to pursue this fact to its logical 
deduction in the possibly habitual separa- 
tion of the two elements of sleep—mental 
and physical slumber—since the state of 
consciousness induced by narcotism is ab- 
normal. 

The element of scientific value is found in 
the fact that the differentiation of the two 
may take place, and that perfect physical sleep 
may occur without mental somnolence. This 
proposition accepted, the habitual differen- 
tiation of the two by resort to scientific 
methods is possible; and it is not contended 
that any agent has actually been developed 
which affects the result unerringly. In 
most nervous temperaments, narcotism is 
more or less distinctly active in this direction 
—in other words, there is slumber of the 
motor without corresponding slumber of the 
sensor nerves, which puts the proposition in 
parvo, scientifically speaking ; but, in minute 
analysis, narcotism is too little understood, 
too vague in its definition of the state of con- 
sciousness, to admit of scientifically formu- 
lated conclusions further than this: that, in 
narcotic slumber, the condition of double 
consciousness is always more or less distinctly 
developed. Observation has proved, how- 
ever, that this double consciousness, in which 
the ego is conscious of itself as dreaming and 
conscious of itself as dreamer, occurs in many 
instances in connection with normal physical 
conditions, in which the process of dropping 
to sleep appears distinctly; and that some- 
body will be first to perform the original 
thing of taking a conscious journey to sleep- 
land, and supplying the world with accurate 
pencilings of the trip, all the analogies are in 
favor of concluding. He who shall be first 
to effect this, with accurate analysis of its im- 
pressions, will have contributed subject-mat- 
ter of inestimable value to the study of the 
laws of sensuous and imaginative suggestion; 
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and that the microscopic iris of scientific an- 
alysis is distinctly fixed upon the investiga- 
tion of the subject is obvious from the tenor 
of recent papers emanating from high scien- 
tific authorities. 

Scientific investigation has, in fact, as- 
sumed a speculative phase within the past 
ten years, that seems likely to develop some- 
thing; and thinkers are beginning to test 
practically the capacity of the scientific 
method to solve the general problem of spec- 
ulative philosophy. Considering man as an 
algebraic equation, earnest students every- 
where are endeavoring to apply the unerring 
methods of scientific induction to that which 
has heretofore been regarded as a question of 
metaphysical method. The theory of brain- 
waves, recently started in England, presup- 
posing the existence of a subtile attenuated 
medium acted upon by the mental force in 
analogy with the undulatory hypothesis, il- 
lustrates the rapidity with which the scien- 
tific method is enlarging its borders, so as to 
include within the circle of its generaliza- 
tions the philosophy of all subjective phe- 
nomena as well as that of the objective. The 
theory, the validity of which it is needless to 
discuss, has the merit of accounting scientifi- 
cally for the occurrence of certain phenomena, 
as, for instance, that of second sight, without 
presupposition of preternatural agency; 
and, perhaps, by-and-by, some scientist may 
propound a theory of dream-waves that will 
solve the problem of the dream-waves with 
equal ingenuity. Patient observation of 
facts and phenomena having pretty thorough- 
ly stocked the arcana of proof, the progress 
of science is henceforth to be marked more 
distinctively than heretofore by progress in 
methods of induction. 

The most manifest tendency of the scien- 
tific is observable in the abridging of pro- 
cesses ; and why may not the process of sleep 
fall into the category of processes to be 
abridged, deducting for immaturity, senility, 
sleep, eating, and other natural processes? 
The real period of human activity in the 
world is very short. Between immaturity 
and senility, the duration of a really robust 
organism scarcely averages twenty years. 
The man is mature at twenty-five, senility 
begins at forty-five; or, mature at thirty, 
senility begins at fifty—leaving not more 





than a score of years in which, in the fullest 
sense of the verb, the man may be said to 
live. 
For eight hours of sleep on the average, from 

the twenty years deduct................. 6% years. 


For the four hours actually needed on the av- 
erage for the proper performance of the 
functions of cating, digestion, and the 
like, from the twenty deduct............ 334 years. 


The total deduction, during the twenty years 
of maturity, which must be made for 
limitations of physical condition, is, 


It appears that, on the average, the nor- 
mal man lives only ten years—has only ten 
years of normal physical and mental activity. 
The rest of the term is taken up either by the 
period of efflorescence, youth, or by that of 
senility, or in the natural processes of reca- 
peration ; so that out of the sixty or seventy 
years of vital duration the normal man actu- 
ally lives only ten years of full physical and 
mental manhood. Out of sixty or seventy 
years as an animal he ekes only ten as a man, 
and, going off gradually into a long drowse 
of senility, drops to sleep at last and is put to 
bed by his friends. 

Again, if from this possible ten years of 
normal activity there be deducted a fair con- 
sideration for accidental or incidental cessa- 
tions of work, it will be found that, on the 
average, the period is lessened by at least 
one-tenth, leaving nine years as the normal 
average of human activity. The realization 
of this average by any individual presupposes 
a normally good constitution; and, in fixing 
it, no account is taken of the vast army of in- 
valids—invalids in the definition of the word 
as not exactly valid humans—to take whom 
into the evolution of the average would re- 
duce it to four years as maximum, making 
no note of persons dying under twenty and 
not, therefore, to be regarded as mature 
plants. 

The importance, therefore, of any scientific 
discovery the tendency of which shall be to 
rescue even a small portion of the period 
consumed in slumber from inutility or other 
than negative utility, can scarcely be over- 
stated; for the normal man scarcely com- 
prehends how utterly he is the victim of 
limitations, until the calculation is exhib- 
ited. 

The generalization is grounded upon the 
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acceptance of the general estimate that nor- 
mal humanity in good health must sleep 
eight hours out of the twenty-four. Excep- 
tionally lymphatic organizations need from 
eight to ten hours of slumber; exceptionally 
nervous, from six to eight—the nervous or 
cephalic organization recuperating with cor- 
respondingly greater rapidity. Regarding the 
cephalic temperament as that in the direction 
of which physical progress tends, the deduc- 
tion is valid, therefore, that as humanity pro- 
gresses in perfection of organism, the period 
of slumber will be correspondingly lessened 
—for the more perfect, sensitive, nervous, and 
ethereal the organization, the greater is its 
freedom from the ordinary physical necessity 
for continuous slumber. Historically speak- 
ing, the remarkable men of the world have 
been small sleepers. The elder Napoleon did 
not need over six hours, and so subordinated 
in his constitution was the instinct of sleep 
that he had the faculty of controlling it with- 
in limits adapted to the occasion. Napoleon 
was, perhaps, exceptional in this respect, 
though less so than is generally supposed. 
In this age of restless business activity, indi- 
viduals possessed of the capacity to impress 
themselves sufficiently, previous to dropping 
off (with the necessity for recovering them- 
selves from slumber at a certain hour), to re- 
cover themselves at a given hour, are by no 
means rare; and it is not uncommon for a 
business man to make a sort of alarm-clock 
of himself on any special emergency. The 
strangeness of that faculty, by which the ap- 
parently dormant consciousness appears to 
measure duration with almost the accuracy 
of a clock, points to the hypothesis that it is 
possible to transmit both volition and con- 
sciousness of duration through hours of pro- 
found slumber, with sufficient emphasis to 
enable them to start up into normal activity 
at an hour fixed upon previous to dropping 
off. The data of the induction are ample; 
and as to its processes, words need not be 
wasted, since the conception of the fact is 
enough. The determination to wake up at a 
given hour can be made to measure intelli- 
gently the duration of slumber, and to cut it 
off at a fixed and predeterminate point; and, 
this proposition accepted, the hypothesis 
that one may control one’s slumber by voli- 
tion is valid. 





In some quarters, considerable speculative 
ingenuity has been wasted in the attempt to 
prove that dreams may be controlled by cer- 
tain dietetic conditions. It is undoubtedly 
true that dyspepsia induces disagreeable 
dreams; equally true that a good digestion 
tends to sound sleep; and, no doubt, certain 
dietetic conditions may tend to induce agree- 
able moods of the jack-o’-lantern conscious- 
ness illustrated in the mood of dreaming. In 
a word, as a general principle, the dietetic 
condition affects the color rather than the 
form of the mood, and is modified so mate- 
rially by suggestion of a rather occult kind 
as to be non-susceptible of emphasis in the 
modulation of coloring even. On the other 
hand, certain dietary elements have a direct 
influence on the rapidity with which recuper- 
ation takes place during the interval; and, 
as normally the subject awakens when the 
recuperation is completed, something in the 
way of abridging the interval may be accom- 
plished by scientific administration of them. 
Strong beef tea, for example, taken previous 
to dropping off, greatly hastens the progress 
of recuperation; and a man who is accus- 
tomed to sleep eight hours may safely 
abridge tle duration one eighth by drinking 
moderately of beef tea before going to sleep. 
Raw oysters and all phosphorescent food 
have a similar effect, though in a less degree, 
being less concentrated; but could an ex- 
tract of oysters after the model of Liebig’s 
extract of beef be produced, greater benefit 
might undoubtedly be eked from it ; and the 
subject certainly presents itself as a legiti- 
mate field for scientific investigation, with a 
view to win something from the grip of the 
tyrant. The age is fast—eats fast—digests 
fast—assimilates fast—thinks fast—acts fast 
—lives fast—should sleep fast, but has not 
reduced sleeping to an art sufficiently exact. 
In the abstract, it is granted by scientists 
that one may sleep rapidly or sluggishly ; but 
nothing has ever been practically won from 
the fist of the pickpocket who steals eight 
hours from every twenty-four, under the pre- 
tense of needing them to recuperate humani- 
ty, and renders therefor neither receipt nor 
guarantee. 

Anesthesia, as yet imperfectly understood, 
may possibly be made available in abridging 
the process; but an anesthesia is even less 
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natural in its falling asleep then narcotism, 
and will need substantial modification of 
method. As it is, it dispenses altogether 
with the going-to-sleep-process, and smothers 
the consciousness—throttles it suddenly and 
wholly, without normal twilight of drowse. 
In narcotism, slumber steals gradually upon 
the patient, with a delicious velvetiness that 
is fascinating; and one may drop off, imag- 
ining that one is awake, and yet being mis- 
taken in so imagining. Down, down, down, 
by winding ways, past vistas of Elysian gor- 
geousness, through tangles of unearthly 
beauty, past palaces of ghastly magnificence, 
by tinkling fountains so real in their music 
that you would make affidavit to having 
heard them— down, dqwn, down, through 
mazes of imparadisation you travel, taking 
notes by the way, from wakefulness to drowse, 
from drowse to dream, never once losing 
yourself during the whole transition; and, at 
last, you sleep—sleep profoundly—imagining 
through the whole interval that you are 
thoroughly awake. 

The action of anesthesia is far less pleas- 
urable. The last thing you remember is the 
surging of great waves of darkness into your 
head as it were, and your candle is snuffed 
out utterly. Bubbles of dream may come to 
the surface afterward, but you sleep so heavily 
that you scarcely observe them—waking up 
with an indistinct remembrance of something, 
and feeling as if you had been actually dead 
and somehow had come back with a great 
gasp. 

It is obvious that material modifications 
of the anesthetic must occur before it can be 
made available for fast sleeping; and very 
little indeed is the advantage of anesthesia 
partial, which operates almost like a stimu- 
lant. As evident it is that narcotism will 
never prevail popularly as an element of 
slumber. 

The natural progress of civilization on the 
other hand, by refining the organization, 
abridges the period of slumber impercepti- 
bly, century by century; while, as a generali- 
zation, it may be stated that cephalic organi- 
zations have, in proportion to the preponder- 
ance of the nervous system, the capacity for 
a certain control, by conscious volition, over 
the mood of dreaming; and thus, as the evo- 
lution of the coming man approximates near- 





er and nearer to the historical climax by that 
individual represented, physical slumber is 
gradually differentiated from mental —the 
coming man sleeping, not in the sense in 
which the man of the period sleeps, but 
translating himself at will from the mood of 
wakefulness to the Elysian twilight of con- 
sciously enjoyed drowse. 

Thus the coming man effects the intellect- 
ual utilization of sleep; transmuting into a 
fairyland of the beautiful—controlled, modu- 
lated, evoked by his own volition—wasting 
into drowsy perspective or throbbing with 
volcanic energy in all its imagery, in answer 
to the mere impulse of his will. 

Thus, through ages of evolution, there 
comes a man whose slumber, abridged to the 
utmost brevity of duration, is an Al Araaf of 
voluntary and voluntarily modulated dream 
—a paradise, say, of at most a couple of 
hours. FRANCIS GEARY FAIRFIELD. 
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THE VALUE OF A LITTLE. 


Do thy little, do it well; 

Do what right and reason tell ; 

Do what wrong and sorrow claim; 
Conquer sin, and cover shame. 


Do thy little, though it be 

Dreariness and drudgery ; 

They whom Christ apostles made, 

“ Gathered fragments when He bade, 


Do thy little, never mind 

Though thy brethren be unkind— 
Though the men who ought to smile, 
Mock and taunt thee for a while. 


Do thy iittle, never fear 

While thy Saviour standeth near; 
Let the world its javelins throw, 
On thy way undaunted go. 


Do thy little, God hath made 
Million leaves for forest shade ; 
Smallest stars their glory bring— 
God employeth everything. 


Do thy little, and when thou 
Feelest on thy pallid brow, 

Ere has fled the vital breath, 

Cold and damp the sweat of death— 


Then the little thou hast done, 
Little battles thou hast won, 
Little masteries achieved. 
Little wants with care relieved, 
Little words in love expressed, 
Little wrongs at once confessed, 
Little favors kindly done, 
Little toils thou didst not shun, 
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Little graces meekly worn, 
Little slights with patience borne— 


These shall crown the pillowed head, 
Holy light upon thee shed ; 

These are treasures that shall rise 
Far beyond the smiling skies. 


—__—_+0e—__—_- 


Txovucut AND Brain Growrs.—One of 
our leading medecists writes: Persons who 
talk most do not always think most. I 
question whether persons who think most— 
that is, have most conscious thought pass 
through their minds—necessarily do most 
mental work. “Be aye sticking in a tree, 
Jock, it will be growing when you are sleep- 
ing.” So with every new idea that is planted 
inathinker’s mind. It will be growing when 
he is sleeping. An idea in the brain is not a 


| 
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legend carved ona marble slab; it is an imprest 
sion made on a living tissue, which is the sea- 
of active nutritive processes. Shall the in- 


| itials I carved in bark grow from year to year 


with the tree? and shall not my recorded 
thought grow into new forms and relations 
with my growing brain? Mr. Daniel Web- 
ster told one of our greatest scholars that he 
had to change the size of his hat every few 
years. His head grew larger as his intellect 
expanded. Illustrations of this same fact 
were shown me many years ago by a famous 
phrenologist in London. But organic men- 
tal changes may take place in shorter spaces 
of time. A single night of sleep has often 
brought a sober second thought which was a 
surprise to the hasty conclusion of the day 
before.—0O. W. Holmes. 
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BY H. E. G. P. 


[CONTINUED.] 


LISHA WILLIAMS, son of the Rev. 
Wm. Williams, was born at Hatfield, 
Mass., Aug. 24th, 1694. He entered the 
Sophomore class of Harvard when he was 
fourteen, and was “educated under Mr. 
Tutor Remington.” He graduated in 1711, 
and about the year’14 married and made 
his residence in Wethersfield. At the time 
vf the disaffection and dispersion of the 
students in 1717 he was appointed tutor of 
those who went to Wethersfield, and retained 
that position two years. At the age of twen- 
ty-seven he was ordained and settled as the 
first pastor of the church in Newington, a 
parish of Wethersfield. His duties in this 
retired pastorate were performed with an 
ardor and efficiency that made him “a shin- 
ing mark,” and the trustees were amply 
rewarded for their many disappointments 
in the good fortune that placed him at the 
head of the College. He was chosen at their 
meeting in September, 1725, but not installed 
rector till the year following. 
Baldwin concisely chronicles the ceremony. 
“Tn the library room, in the presence of the 





trustees, he gave his assent to the Confession 
of Faith and rules of Church discipline agreed 
upon by the churches of the colony in 1708. 
After dinner he delivered a public oration in 
the hall, and the trustees successively came 
and saluted him as Rector.” The College took 
a new lease of prosperity. The students 
were almost entirely clerical aspirants, and 
their grave studies had overshadowed the 
graces of a lighter literature. 

The new Rector’s taste for belles-lettres led 
him to introduce and sedulously cultivate 
them in College. A fresh impulse flowed 
into the sluggish routine of the curriculum, 
Decision, uniform discipline, tact, and enthu- 
siasm subdued the rebellious, stimulated the 
dilatory, and energized the studious. It was 
no evanescent change, but a steady gain dur- 
ing the thirteen years of Rector Williams’ 
presidency. But in 1739, his health, which 
had long suffered from the southerly winds 
of New Haven, became so much impaired 
that he was compelled to resign. “He had 
presided with wisdom, gravity, and author 
ity, and aiming beyond mere intellectual cul- 
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ture, applied himself with care and assiduity 
to guard and secure the students both from 
whatever might blemish and wound their 
moral characters, and from errors and mis- 
takes in matters of religion; and to form 
their minds, not only to useful knowledge 
and learning, but to virtue and real piety.” 
A portrait of Rector Williams, traditionally 
pronounced “ good,” hangs in Alumni Hall. 
He returned to Wethersfield, and its bracing 
inland air soon improved his health. Too 
energetic to enjoy the immunities of invalid- 
ism, he accepted the nomination, and was 
elected member of the General Assembly and 
Judge of the Superior Court. In 1745 he 
went as chaplain of the army that reduced 
Louisburg, Cape Breton. His marked abili- 
ties led to his promotion to the colonelcy of 
the troops sent from Connecticut against 
Canada in 1746. England graciously covered 
herself with the glory of these military suc- 
cesses, and left the impecunious colonies to 
struggle with victory’s inevitable shadow— 
debt. In 1750 Col. Williams went to Eng- 
land to secure if possible the pay due the 
Connecticut troops. Though unfortunate in 
his mission, personally, the law of compensa- 
tion worked kindly for him, giving him, a 
widower of several years’ standing, a wife, 
“a lady of superior accomplishments.” They 
came to Wethersfield in 1752, and in the in- 
terval before his death he pursued the avoca- 
tion of a merchant. He died there in 1755, 
aged sixty-one years. When in England he 
formed a warm personal intimacy with Dr. 
Doddridge, who in one of his letters speaks 
of him as “one of the most valuable men 
upon earth; he has, joined to an ardent sense 
of religion, solid learning, consummate pru- 
dence, great candor and sweetness of tem- 
per, and a certain nobleness of soul capable 
of contriving and acting the greatest things 
without seeming to be conscious of having 
done them.” In Col. Williams’ character, 
his own unwearied mental activity, his ver- 
satile but apt and orderly intellect, his gen- 
tle and complaisant disposition recognized 
many salient and harmonious traits. 

At this time the only laws in use in the 
College were in MS., and were copied by each 
student for his individual use. In the library 
of Yale is an ancient MS. of 1727, from whose 
time-stained pages the following were copied. 





Each student was required daily “to ex- 
ercise himself in reading Holy Scripture.” 
“No scholar shall use ye english tongue in 
ye College with his fellow-Schollars unless 
he be called to publick exercise proper to be 
attended in ye english tongue, but schollars 
in their chambers and when they are together 
shall talk lattin.” Fancy the conversational 
miseries and exigencies from a dearth of 
“attin.” 

They were required to be in their rooms at 
nine o'clock, and a lenient curfew allowed 
them lights till eleven p.m., after that dark- 
ness ruled the hours till four a.m. 

“Nor shall any under-graduates go at 
Court elections, keeping High days, or goa 
hunting or fowling without leave from the 
Rector or tutors.” 

“ Every student shall be called by his sir- 
name, except he be the son of a nobleman or 
a knight’s eldest son.” 

Signed, E. Wii11aMs, Rector. 

It was during this presidency that Dean 
Berkeley, of Derry, made his liberal gift. 
He came to America in 1729 with the inten- 
tion of establishing at Bermuda an Episcopal 
college for the education of pastors for the 
colonies. The help promised him by Gov- 
ernment before he sailed was never given, 
and after a residence of two years and a half 
at Newport he abandoned his cherished pro- 
ject and returned to England. Dr. Johnson, 
also an Episcopal minister, enlisted the good 
Dean’s interest in the College, of which he 
was both a graduate and atutor. When Dr. 
Berkeley left America, he deeded to the Col- 
lege his farm and homestead in the vicinity 
of Newport, the rents of which were to be 
given to the successful competitor in classics. 

The library also received an important 
addition of 880 volumes of valuable works, 
including “copies of most of the Greek and 
Latin classics, the most approved works in 
theology, history, the sciences, and general 
literature. (Kingsley.) These books he had 
personally selected for his contemplated Col- 
lege at Bermuda, and with but few excep- 
tions they were “of the most valuable edi- 
tions, and in the best style of binding.” 

An astonishing picture of the Dean and his 
household graces the Art Gallery of Yale. 
Posterity must bend in admiration before 
the preternatural humanity that nerved the 
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originals to bequeath to us as portraits that 
rigid, grotesque-featured group, and that 
impossible baby. 

As Rector Williams’ resignation had been 
anticipated, no demoralizing interregnum was 
permitted. The trustees immediately nomi- 
nated Rev. Thos. Clap, of Windham, as his 
successor. He had been a tender and faith- 
ful pastor; his discourses Sunday after Sun- 
day, year after year, were fresh, practical, 
impressive, often profound, comforting the 
devout and hungry soul with some uplifting 
recollection. That another could teach and 
lead them as he had, seemed impossible, and 
they were so unappeasable that the point 
was referred to a Council of the Churches. 
Unfortunately for the parish, their decision 
was favorable to the College. “He was 
well known for his familiar acquaintance 
with the whole course of academical studies, 
more particularly with the different branches 
of pure mathematics and with astronomy. 
He was considered a man of great energy of 
character and uncommon qualifications for 
business. Soon after his election he entered 
upon his new office, and the expectations 
which had been formed of him were not 
disappointed. His first object was, accord- 
ing to the means within his control, to put 
the institution in the best order in all its 
departments.” He naturally gave promi- 
nence to those studies in which he was most 
interested, and as a consequence formulas and 
theorems were more popular than rhetorical 
niceties. He made a vigorous preceptor; a 
cotemporary complains that he was too apt 
to regard “ boys as men.” 

In compliance with the wish of the trustees, 
one of his first official acts was the comple- 
tion of a body of laws. 

In 1725 they had proposed it to Rector 
Williams, but his ill-health prevented. These 
laws were a digest of those of Harvard and 
the statutes of the University of Oxford; 
“important customs” were included and 
legalized, and some new laws were framed. 

The whole, after a critical examination by 
the trustees, was accepted in 1745, translated 
into Latin, and published in °48. The title- 
page informs us that i‘ was the first book 
printed in New Haven. 

The philosophical apparatus of the College 
comported with the modest pretensions of 





the institution. A pair of globes and a few 
of the most familiar mathematical instru- 
ments were its humble nucleus. In 1734 
a reflecting telescope, a microscope, and a 
barometer were purchased by subscription. 
A set of surveying instruments was presented 
by Joseph Thompson, of London, and a few 
years later Dr. Isaac Watts added a pair of 
globes. In 1749 Dr. Franklin, who within a 
year or two had commenced his experiments, 
sent the College an electrical machine. It 
was perhaps to one of these identical jars 
that Dr. Daggett, intent on perfumes and 
ignorant of electrical apparatus, touched his 
guileless nose, with dire results. 

In 1789 Rev. Dr. Lockwood, a graduate of 
Yale, gave £150 for the purchase of philo- 
sophical instruments; other gentlemen in- 
creased the amount to £300, and Dr. Price, 
of London, who made the purchases, and 
who exceeded the sum intrusted to him, 
generously “ begged that the Coliege would 
accept this difference as his contribution.” 

The library had never been catalogued, 
and was of course comparatively useless for 
consultation. Pres, Clap energetically reme- 
died this by grouping and numbering the 
books, which were then arranged in three 
catalogues. The first specified the books as 
they stood, the second gave them alphabeti- 
cally, and the third topically. The dusty, 
lumbered shelves became instinct with help- 
fulness, and the library was no longer a 
gloomy, neglected room. 

a tee 


THE ARTIST AND HIS MASTER. 


YOUNG artist had produced an ex- 
quisite picture, the most successful of 
all his efforts, and even his master found 
nothing in it to criticise. But the young 
artist was so enraptured with it that he in- 
cessantly gazed at his work of art, and really 
believed that he would never be able to ex- 
cel what he had already produced. One 
morning, as he was about to enjoy anew the 
contemplation of his picture, he found his 
master had entirely erased his work of art. 
Angry, and in tears, he ran to his master, and 
asked the cause of this cruel treatment. 
The master answered, “I did it with wise 
forethought. The painting was good, but 
it was at the same time your ruin.” 
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“How so?” asked the young artist. 
“My beloved pupil,” replied the master, 
“vou love no longer your art in your picture, 
but only yourself. Believe me, it was not 
perfect, even if it did appear so; it was only 
a study, an attempt. Then, take your pencil, 
and see what your new creation will be, and 
do not repent of the sacrifice. The elements 
of greatness must be in you before you can 
be fully able to produce them on canvas.” 
Boldly, and full of confidence in himself 
and his master, he seized his pencil and pro- 
duced his exquisite masterpiece, “ The Sacri- 
fice of Iphigenia,” and the name of this 
artist-student was Timanthes.— Translated 
Srom the German by Laura C. HoLtoway. 





—~+0o—__—_ 


JAMES P. WICKERSHAM, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





—— portrait shows a sharp, earn- 

est, direct organization. The Men- 
tal temperament predominates, but the 
Motive is well marked, supplying a great 
amount of energy and force to the oth- 
erwise active and sprightly mentality. 
The appearance is that of one who has 
closely applied himself to some profes- 
sional or scholarly pursuit and reduced 
greatly the vital resources of a consti- 
tution naturally hardy. 

If this be a good portrait of Mr. Wick- 
ersham, he should seek with the assist- 
ance of the hygienic instrumentalities to 
improve his health—to restore the appa- 
rent loss of balance between brain and 
body, else he may suddenly break down 
in the midst of a highly useful career. 

His head is that of a thinker; the 
prominence of the upper forehead and 
the deep-set eyes indicate that. The or- 
gans of the top-head are largely devel- 
oped, and combining with his reflective 
intellect, give him character for steadi- 
ness, earnestness, prudence, dignity, sym- 
pathy, and foresight. He is a man of 
delicate feeling, yet emulative and _pro- 
gressive. He rarely attempts to execute 
a measure without having first carefully 





and perhaps elaborately considered it. 
His is a suggestive, inventive nature, 
with much more planning, organizing 
talent than mechanical, executive ability. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM was born in 1823, in 
Chester County, Pa., about two miles from 
the house originally built, in 1705, by Thomas 
Wickersham, his lineal progenitor. On both 
his father’s and mother’s sides he descends 
from the Quaker settlers of that section, who 
emigrated from England during the proprie- 
torship of William Penn. His parents are 
both still living, and are noted for their 
integrity and strength of character. 

James entered school at the age of seven, 
and though he was prevented from attending 
regularly, he was, while there, always at the 
head of his classes. When, in 1834, the 
question of free schools came up, he, though 
but eleven years old, took a lively interest in 
discussing it, and even contended with its 
opposers, He was a great reader, and at the 
same time an expert in all the athletic labors 
and sports of the day. 

He spent some six sessions at the Union- 
ville Academy, Chester County, where he 
made great progress in mathematics, natural 
science, history, and the English, French, and 
Latin languages. This was all he had of 
theoretical education. His literary degrees 
are all honorary. At sixteen, rather than 
work on the farm, he determined to make a 
move for himself, and accepted an assistant 
teacher’s position in the Academy where he 
had been a student. In 1841-42 he taught a 
common country school at twenty dollars per 
month, returning to school and study himself 
after his school closed. This alternation of 
going to school and teaching he continued 
until 1845, when he became principal of the 
Marietta Academy, located at Marietta, Lan- 
caster County, Pa. 

Mr. Wickersham’s success as a teacher was 
marked from the first. Resolutions, extra 
pay, and premiums from his employers are 
the best proofs that his services were highly 
appreciated. As a consequence, his promo- 
tion was rapid, permanent, and profitable. 
He was but twenty years of age when he 
became principal of the Marietta Academy. 
At twenty-three he married Miss Emeline 
I. Taylor. In 1854 he was elected Super- 
intendent of Schools for Lancaster County, 
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and was paid $500 more salary than any 
other Superintendent in the State. In 1855 
he founded and temporarily presided over 
the Lancaster County Normal Institute at 
Millersville, which formed the basis of the 
first Normal School in Pennsylvania and was 
the pioneer of Normal instruction in this and 
other States. Resigning the position of prin- 
cipal of this school in 1866 with the intention 
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Under his administration the number of 
city, borough, and county superintendents 
have been increased; thousands of children 
brought into the schools; greater interest 
awakened in Teachers’ Institutes; and, in 
fact, all possible means used to give greater 
efficiency to our noble free school system. 
He has written many articles for the news- 
papers and magazines, mostly of an educa- 
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PORTRAIT OF JAMES P. 





of going to Europe, and completing on his 
return a series of works on the “ Science of 
Teaching ”’—which he had already commenced 
—he was prevented from carrying out his 
plan by accepting the appointment by Gov. 
Curtin to the State Superintendency of Public 
Schools, in which position he served one term, 
and then was reappointed by Gov. Geary an1 
unanimously confirmed by the State Senate. 





tional character. He assisted in organizing 
the Lancaster County Association, and was 
its second President in 1853; assisted in es- 
tablishing the State Teachers’ Association, 
and was elected its fourth President in 1855; 
he assisted in establishing the National Teach- 
ers’ Association, and was elected its seventh 
President in 1865; is now President of the 
National Superintendents’ Association, com- 
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posed of the leading educational men of the 
nation. His address before the National As- 
sociation in 1865 on “ Education as an element 
in the reconstruction of the Union,” and his 
address on “ An American education for the 
American people,” delivered at Indianapolis 
before the same body, have been widely pub- 
lished, translated into the French and other 
languages, and distributed ali over Europe 
and South America. 

While at the Normal School, Mr. Wicker- 
sham prepared two volumes—“ School Econ- 
omy ” and “ Methods of Instruction "—which 
were published in Philadelphia, and have had 
a large sale, being used as text-books in nearly 
all our State Normal Schools, and bought and 
read by most teachers and educational people. 

Mr. Wickersham’s record during the late 
war was much to his credit. He spent a great 
deal of his time and money in raising, arming, 
and equipping several companies, and would 
have accompanied them; but Gov. Curtin 
protested against such action, saying “ he 
could get ten Colonels to one Principal of a 
State Normal School,” and through the influ- 
ence of the Governor and other friends he 
was persuaded to remain, though afterward 
he did raise a regiment and go to the front 
with them during the invasion of Pennsylva- 
nia in 1863. Since that time he has been a 
prime mover in organizing the “ homes” and 
schools for the education of the orphans:of 
deceased soldiers and sailors, and in further- 
ing the interests of all our State charities. 

Mr. Wickersham is’ a warm advocate of 
phrenological truth, and does not hesitate to 
declare his convictions with reference to it. 
In a letter to us he writes : 

“ My attention was called to the subject of 
Phrenology when at school, about the year 
1840, by a public lecture on the subject. The 
views presented were new in the neighbor- 
hood, and caused considerable discussion. 
The consideration of questions relating to 
Phrenology for some time thereafter occupied 
& prominent place in the proceedings of lyce- 
ums and debating societies for miles around. 
As I was very fond of taking part in the 
discussions of such associations, I was soon 
almost compelled to make myself acquainted 
with the leading doctrines of Phrenology. In 
debate I sometimes took the side in favor of 
Phrenology, and sometimes that against it, 





but the more I studied the subject the more 
of truth I thought I began to see in it, 
Eventually the science became to me a fa- 
vorite study, and I read with great interest 
Gall, Spurzheim, the two Combes, and the 
works of other authors as fast as-they came 
from the press, and was a subscriber to the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Asa result of all 
this reading I began to study human nature 
from a phrenological point of view, and to 
guide my own life by the light thus appear- 
ing tome. At a later day it led me to the 
study of general metaphysics, which has been 
a source of profit and delight for many years, 
“Tt is possible, doubtless, to determine more 
or less accurately the character and mental 
qualities of individuals from an examination 
of their heads, but the liability to err in the 
effort to do so has always seemed to me so 
great that I have never relied upon it to any 
very considerable extent. Phrenology profited 
me much more in a different way. What a 
man is, appears in what he does. Character 
has sure signs written all over the body, and 
manifested in every word spoken and in 
every act done. The chief practical advan- 
tage I have derived from Phrenology has 
been to enable me to rightly interpret these 
signs, and it is only just to say that my suc- 
cess as a teacher and a school officer is largely 
attributable to the power thus attained. All 
teaching and all school government must be 
mere arbitrary guess-work without a knowl- 
edge of human nature—the-inward springs 
of. thought, feeling, and will, and the power 
to read their signs. as outwardly manifested. 
I have a thousand times thanked the Provi- 
dence that made me acquainted with the key 
that I have successfully used to unlock the rich 
stores of knowledge I have derived from the 
study of man, and for the light that has been 
the principal guide of my professional life.” 
400 


ICEBERGS AND ICE-FIELDS. 





N every part of the ocean the mariner has 

to guard against the perils of hidden 
shoals and sunken clifis; but the high 
northern waters are doubly dangerous, for 
here, besides those rocks which are firmly 
rooted to the ground, there are others which, 
freely floating about, threaten to crush the 
vessel to pieces. 
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To these movable shoals various names are 
given. They are icebergs when they tower to 
a considerable height above the waters, and 
ice-fields when they have a vast horizontal 
extension. A jfloe is a detached portion of a 
field; pack-ice, a large area of floes closely 
driven together; and drift-ice, loose ice in 
motion, but not so firmly packed as to pre- 
vent a vessel from making her way through 
its yielding masses. 





= = = = 


An IcEBERG. 


The large ice-fields which the whaler en- 
counters in Baffin’s Bay or on the seas be- 
tween Spitzbergen and Greenland, constitute 
one of the marvels of the deep. When they 
first descend from their northern strongholds, 
the ice of which they are composed is from 
ten to fifteen feet thick, and their surface is 
sometimes tolerably smooth, but generally 
covered with numberless ice-blocks, piled 
upon each other in wild confusion to a 
height of forty to fifty feet, the result of re- 
peated collisions. Before the end of June 
they are covered with snow, which, melting, 
forms small ponds or lakes on their surface. 

Not seldom ice-fields are whirled about in 
rotary motion, which causes their circumfer- 
ence to gyrate with a velocity of several 
miles per hour. When two such fields come 





into collision, each weighing many millions 
of tons, imagination can hardly conceive a 
more appalling scene. 

Icebergs are formed by fragments falling 
from the glaciers of the northern highlands. 
They are often of huge dimensions. Dr. 
Hayes measured one, and calculated that its 
cubical contents were about 27,000 millions 
of feet, and its weight some 2,000 millions 
of tons. Capt. Ross mentions another, 4,169 
yards long, 3,689 broad, fifty-one feet high 
above water, which was aground in sixty-one 
fathoms; its weight was estimated at 1,292,- 
397,674 tons. 

In a high sea the waves beat against an 
iceberg as against a rock, and when there is 
a swell, the noise made by their rising and 
falling is tremendous. Their usual form is 
that of a high vertical wall gradually slop- 
ing down to the opposite side; but fre- 
quently they exhibit the most fantastic 
shapes. 

The wonderful beauty of these crystal 
cliffs never appears to greater advantage than 
when clothed by the midnight sun with all 
the splendid colors of twilight. “The 
bergs,” says Dr. Hayes, describing one of 
these enchanting nights, “had wholly lost 
their chilly aspect, and glittering in the 
blaze of the brilliant heavens, seemed in the 
distance like masses of burnished metal or 
solid flame. Nearer at hand they were huge 
blocks of Parian marble, inlaid with mam- 
moth gems of pearl and opal. One in par- 
ticular exhibited the perfection of the grand. 
Its form was not unlike that of the Coli- 
seum, and it lay so far away that half its 
height was buried beneath the line of blood- 
red waters. The sun, slowly rolling along 
the horizon, passed behind it, and it seemed 
as if the old Roman ruins had suddenly 
taken fire. In the shadow of the bergs the 
water was a rich green, and nothing could 
be more soft and tender than t.*gradations 
of color made by the sea shoaling on the 
sloping tongue of a berg close beside us. 
The tint increased in intensity where the ice 
overhung the water, and a deep cavern near 
by exhibited the solid color of the mala- 
chite, mingled with the transparency of the 
emerald, while in strange contrast a broad 
streak of cobalt blue ran diagonally through 
its body. The bewitching character of the 
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scene was heightened by a thousand little 
cascades which leaped into the sea from these 
floating masses.” 

Though often dangerous neighbors, the 
icebergs occasionally prove useful auxilia- 
ries to the mariner. From their greater bulk 
lying below water—about one-eighth only of 
their mass, by weight, rises above the sur- 
face of the water—they are not perceptibly 
influenced even by the strongest gale, and 
thus their broad masses not seldom afford 
protection to ships mooring under their lee.* 








A Great Polar expedition is being organized 
in Sweden, for 1871 and 1872, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Nordenskjold, the celebrated 
scientific leader of the Swedish expedition of 
1863. Parry’s attempt to reach ‘he Pole by 
pushing on to the north of Spitzbergen, is to 
be repeated, and it is proposed to winter on one 
of the Seven Islands. Professor Nordenskjold 
intends to proceed to Greenland this summer 
to purchase dogs for the sledges, procure some 
necessary information, and make what other 
preparations he can to facilitate the carrying 
out of the purposes of the expedition. 








epartment of ftinion 


Kuow, 


Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 


Who worship God shall find him. 


Humble love, 


And not proud reason, keeps the dvor of heaven ; 
Love finds admission where proud science fails. 


— Young's Night Thoughts, 





“LIBERAL CHRISTIANS,” 


A LECTURE BY REV. THOS. K. BEECHER, PASTOR CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


[The following candid discussion of a sect or society 
of Christians — usually denominated ‘heterodox *— by 
one professing orthodoxy in the matter of fundamental 
belief, will be found interesting and, in no small degree, 
instructive to the reader who, notwithstanding his 
religious convictions, can be candid and generous, and 
give all a hearing.—Ep. Purenx. Jour.]} 





“Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of per- 





sons. But in every nation he that feareth Him and 
worketh rightec is pted with Him.”—Acts x. 
34, 35. 


HE number of Unitarians and Universal- 
ists in this city (Elmira) is by no means 
inconsiderable. They are not, however, 
gathered into any one church, but are found 
among the attendants upon all our churches; 
and wherever found they are rendering pecu- 
liar and important service to the cause of 
truth and religion. 

To indicate and gratefully acknowledge 
some of these services rendered by Unitarians 
and Universalists to the cause of Christian 
truth is the intent of this lecture. 

A Unitarian is, strictly speaking, one who 
affirms that God is a unit, and a unit only— 
as Jesus quoted to the scribe, The Lord our 
God is one Lord, and as the scribe unreproved 
replied, There is one God, and there is none 

* From “The Polar World: a Popwar Description 


of Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Re 
gions.” By Dr. G. Hartwig. 








other but he. Consequently a Unitarian de- 
nies that the Son and the Holy Ghost are 
very God. 

A Universalist is, strictly speaking, one 
who affirms that all men shall be sooner or 
later saved, not one shall be lost. God, he 
says, will have all men to be saved. In Christ 
all shall be made alive. Salvation, safety, is 
universal say they, and so they are called 
Universalists, 

But these definitions do not do justice to 
the people who are called Unitarians and 
Universalists, Indeed, they find it impossible 
to describe themselves or write their own 
creed. 

Neither do these two classes of people be- 
long together. Although they warmly agree 
upon many topics, yet the two denomina- 
tion fuse and flow too reluctantly in one 
stream to be called LIBERAL CHRISTIANS. 

To one familiar with the history of Chris- 
tian doctrine and the growth of systematic 
theology, the existence and usefulness of 
Unitarian and Universalist protest-ants seem 
well-nigh inevitable. They must needs come 
to pass. It can not be otherwise. 

Men must reason. Men must pry into the 
unknown. Men always believe more than 
they can prove. If they build up from the 
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bottom a substantial temple, fact on fact, 
they are scientific reasoners. If they take 
wing and fly up on high to make discoveries, 
then they are prophetic or poetic reasoners. 

Of course the scientific reasoners are the 
safest reasoners. If astronomers, for instance, 
reason aright, the punctual planets will prove 
the reasoning true. If they reason errone- 
ously, the stars in their courses will fight 
against them. The safety of scientific reason- 
ing is in this fact, that we are compelled to 
verify our conclusions by new appeals to 
nature herself. Wecan build our house very 
high, but it will surely fall unless it be found- 
ed upon a rock, and be built up like one 
house of a great block or one tower of a great 
temple, agreeing in style and strength with 
the rest of the structure. 

But when men have certain great spiritual 
facts or thoughts given to them, relating to 
beings and worlds and experiences unseen yet 
influential, they can not help reasoning about 
them, adjusting them so as to show their 
consistency, or arranging them so as to dis- 
cern their law, and gain some momentum or 
help toward the computation of truth not 
yet revealed. 


These reasonings are scientific in their 
form, but not in their substance. When two 
such reasoners compare their views, it is not 
like the comparison of two astronomers look- 
ing out at the stars, or two chemists re- 
performing the same experiment, or two 
accountants summing again the same stub- 
born figures. But it is two thinkers telling 
their thoughts, two dreamers comparing 
dreams. The stones of which they build 
their imposing structures are not stubborn 
facts of the external or material world, but 
are ideas which have no existence except in 
the minds of these giant thinkers. In the 
outward world these ideas live in words. 
But what word ever spoken by man is equiv- 
alent to the idea which he meant to express 
by it. These dreamers, therefore, or theolo- 
gians, are in fact comparing words, though 
they suppose themselves to be comparing 
views; and their structures are built of 
words; and their reasonings are word-rea- 
sonings; and their strifes are “‘strifes about 
words.” 

In process of time these word-heaps will 
become so vast and high that none but the 





more learned can rightly appreciate their 
structure. The unlearned have neither time 
nor ability to follow the subtile word-trim- 
ming and word-fitting ; and so, as common 
people believe an almanac though they can 
not compute one, so the common people of 
the church believe the creed though they can 
not build it or prove it. 

Thus the fathers cease from doctrine, 7. ¢., 
teaching, and begin dogma, i. ¢., assertion, 
“the which except every one do keep whole, with- 
out doubt he shall perish everlastingly,”—they 
pleasantly assure us. 

The only check upon theological ration- 
alism is the collision that must come to pass 
between theologians. But if unfortunately 
any one phase of rationalism gain the ascend- 
ancy over all others so as to be able to de- 
stroy or silence the rest, then at once this 
victorious creed becomes the chariot of rea- 
son run away headlong; and no man can 
predict to what lengths of essential absurdity 
yet verbal consistency the uncontrolled steeds 
will not go. 

Of these general principles the history 
of every doctrine in the Christian church 
affords illustration. I will exhibit two or 
three. 

I. Of the Trinity. 

Opening the New Testament we find the 
words Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. We 
find Trinitarian proof texts, and, of course, 
Unitarian proof texts also. Early Christians 
receiving the facts of the gospel, out of warm 
hearts began their doxologies, in which we 
discern a certain threeness, neither more nor 
less than what we discern in the New Tes- 
tament. By-and-by some are annoyed by 
the insult offered to reason by saying that 
three are one and that one is three. One 
class will hold fast the intelligible one and 
question the mysterious three. Another class 
will hold fast the experimental three and 
question the mysterious one. It must needs 
be, if men reason about God, they will be- 
come rationalistic Unitarians, or else ration- 
alistic Trinitarians, between whom I know 
not that there is any great choice. 

It happened—I say happened, that ration- 
alistic Trinitarians at one time and another 
in influential councils of the church have 
out-voted Unitarians; and so, ages long 
since, by vote of the majority it was settled 
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what was orthodoxy and what was heresy. 
And when Trinitarians had purged them- 
selves of all Unitarian errors, having turned 
out the heretics and consigned them to a 
double death, then began a magnificent riot 
and runaway of reason, triumphing in creed 
statements, of which common men judged as 
they did of old-fashioned medicines — the 
worse they taste, the better the physic—the 
more startling the statement and seemingly 
absurd, the deeper the reasoning that demon- 
strates it and the piety that accepts it with- 
out question. Thus dogma took the place 
of doctrine, or, in plain English, assertion 
took the place of teaching; and uncontra- 
dicted doctors smote reason in the face in 
the name of religion. I can not better make 
you understand these statements than by 
reading to you pure and simple what we call 
the Athanasian Creed. 


** Whosoever will be saved, before all things it 
is necessary that he hold the Catholic faith. 

“Which faith except every one do keep whole 
and undefiled, without doubt he shall perish ever- 
lastingly. 

‘And the Catholic faith is this: That we wor- 
ship one God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity. 

“Neither confounding the persons nor dividing 
the substance. 

‘*For there is one person of the Father, another 
of the Son, and another of the Holy Ghost. 

“But the godhead of the Father, of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost is all one; the glory equal, 
the majesty co-eternal. 

“Such as the Father is, such is the Son and such 
is the Holy Ghost. 

“The Father uncreate, the Son uncreate, and 
the Holy Ghost uncreate. 

‘The Father incomprehensible, the Son incom- 
prehensible, and the Holy Ghost incomprehensi- 
ble. 

“The Father eternal, the Son eternal, and the 
Holy Ghost eternal. 

“And yet they are not three eternals, but one 
eternal. 

** As also they are not three incomprehensibles, 
nor three uncreated, but one uncreated and one 
incomprehensible. 

“So likewise the Father is almighty, the Son 
almighty, and the Holy Ghost almighty. 

“And yet they are not three almighties but one 
almighty. 

**So the Father is God, the Son is God, and the 
Holy Ghost is God. 

** And yet there are not three Gods but one God. 

“So likewise the Father is Lord, the Son Lord, 
and the Holy Ghost Lord. 

** And yet not three Lords but one Lord. 

“For like as we are compelled by the Christian 





verity to acknowledge every person by himself to 
be God and Lord; so are we forbidden by the 
Catholic religion to say, There be three Gods or 
three Lords. 

“The Father is made of none, neither created 
nor begotten. 

“The Son is of the Father alone; not made, nor 
created, but begotten. 

“The Holy Ghost is of the Father and of the 
Son; neither made, nor created, nor begotten, 
but proceeding. 

“So there is one Father, not three Fathers; one 
Son, not three Sons; one Holy Ghost, not three 
Holy Ghosts. 

‘“*And in this Trinity none fs afore or after 
other; none is greater or less than another. 

“But the whole three persons are co-eternal 
together and co-equal. 

“*So that in all things as is aforesaid, the unity 
in Trinity and the Trinity in unity is to be wor- 
shiped. 

“He therefore that will be saved must thus 
think of the Trinity.” 


And yet I venture to say no unlettered 
man ever did so think of the Trinity; neither 
can he so think of the Trinity if he try; and 
he who tries until he succeeds, will probably 
have so damaged his understanding by the 
effort as to be saved, not by the creed he has 
swallowed, but because of the compassion 
universally accredited to the feeble-minded, 
the crazy, or the otherwise irresponsible. 

So long as the Orthodox Church flaunts 
the Athanasian Creed as a banner, so long 
there will be need of opposing ranks to de- 
clare the rights of reason and of private 
judgment. 

But whenever, as by the Episcopal Church 
in this country, this creed banner is furled 
and warlike Trinitarianism ceases its un- 
christian threatfulness, straightway the er- 
rand of Unitarianism in that direction ceases ; 
and we shall find, as we find to-day, conspic- 
uous Unitarians praying to the Lord Jesus, 
and conspicuous Trinitarians preaching the 
humanity and graces as well as grace of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

In this so great congregation doubtless 
more than one-half of you have never listened 
to an old-fashioned Trinitarian or Unitarian 
sermon. You would find it hard to believe 
that such discourses were ever written, or 
being written were listened to. But if at 
any time pastors begin to preach the Athan- 
asian Creed, depend upon it the Spirit of 
God will raise up equally mistaken Unitari- 
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ans for their destruction. Even as in India 
the devastation of the wild hog is something 
tempered by the ravening tiger. That land, 
however, is most to be desired as a home 
which is neither cursed by wild hogs nor 
saved by tigers. 

Against another dogma of rationalizing or 
system-making orthodoxy, Unitarians and 
Universalists equally protest. 

Il. Of man’s depravity and its origin. 

Every man has found it experimentally 
true that when he would do good, evil is 
present with him. If any man say he is with- 
out sin he deceiveth himself. We can not 
do the thing that we would. Death has 
passed upon all, for that all have sinned. 
Here is a universal, experimental truth, com- 
mon to all religions, certified by every intelli- 
gent conscience on the globe. Here is a fact. 
Reason begins to inquire as to the age of this 
fact, and the cause of this fact, and the his- 
tory of this fact, and the dimensions and de- 
gree of this depravity. Such inquiries are 
natural. They are inevitable. 

So will come to pass orthodox reasoners. 
And partly from Scripture and partly from 
their own deep and gloomy consciousness 
they will develop the doctrine of man’s total 
inability, his utter and entire depravity. 
Being unable to find its beginning in this 
generation, and as little in the one preceding, 
and so, back and up the stream of time, they 
come by a logical necessity to the first man. 
What can they do except say that “In 
Adam’s fall we sinned all.” One doctor in 
one way and another in another will show 
the reasonableness and justness of lodging a 
whole race and its destinies in the loins of 
one man, and making the issues of heaven 
and hell for inconceivable millions of the 
groaning and rejoicing, to depend upon the 
behavior of one man at one trial or test of 
his virtue. 

Now when men have been promiscuously 
damned for a generation or two, and every 
priest and every preacher has denounced 
them because of their sin (and this indeed 
they deserve), because of their sin not only, 
but also has called it original sin—sin that 
was born with them—sin that came from 
father Adam—sin that damned them before 
they were born—sin that compels a million 
or more of helpless heathen to curl in ever- 








lasting anguish to every one saint that has 
escaped and attained the heavenly felicity! 
by-and-by insulted reason, bruised and sad 
at heart, will hear a strange new melody in 
the simple words spoken a thousand times— 
“ Our Father which art in heaven,” and by a 
blessed insurrection will burst the bonds of a 
long captivity ; and will deny with Pelagius 
that babies are born devils, and that all men 
sinned in Adam, and are justly condemned 
for his transgression, and that God hates men 
and stands a consuming fire, their most 
dreadful enemy. 

So it will come to pass that the same qual- 
ity of mind that protests against the Athana- 
sian Creed in its excesses will also protest 
against the cold, inhuman theories as to evil 
in Adam and the consequent perdition of his 
posterity. 

On a doctrine like this you readily per- 
ceive that Unitarians and Universalists will 
be in very close sympathy. By-and-by, when 
these Christian brethren have suffered hard- 
ness as good soldiers a sufficient length of 
time, the effect of their protest can be very 
readily detected in the teachings and creeds 
of all the so-called Orthodox Churches. 
There is not a church in this city, nor a min- 
ister of the gospel of any creed, who dares to 
preach as his own faith any one of a half a 
dozen sermons of the fall in Adam and the 
imputation of his sin to his posterity—ser- 
mons of men like Timothy Dwight, or Dr. 
Bellamy, or Dr. Emmons, or Jonathan Ed- 
wards, 

But, citizens all, whether orthodox or 
liberal, religious or irreligious, rationalistic 
or simple-minded in your faith, I take you 
all to witness in this hour that by the testi- 
mony of your own condemning conscience 
accusing and not excusing; by the spectacle 
of your past life and its pathway strewn with 
broken purposes of good; by the fearfulness 
of your own thought of judgment and exact 
reckoning with God ; by the volume of those 
many secret thoughts, unlovely, selfish, sinful, 
which you dare not confess to your nearest 
friend, by these resistless evidences and testi- 
monies I certify and accuse you that ye are 
erring, sinful men ; that we all, like lost sheep, 
have gone astray. And while I thank Uni- 
tarians and Universalists for having some- 
thing humbled the heartless rationalism of 
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orthodoxy, and compelled something like 
meek and gentle utterances from the theo- 
logians of to-day, yet the fact, the gloomy, 
dreadful fact with which these theologians 
BEGAN their reasonings neither Unitarian nor 
Universalist, alas, can ever deny or destroy. 
No heresy can ever extirpate sin and death. 

In the same general way rational Univer- 
salists have been needed as a counterpoise to 
the rational damnationists. Be it always 
remembered that religion is above reason. 

Ill. Of Everlasting Punishment. 

The Christian religion has this in common 
with all other religions, that it is a plan of 
salvation—a plan by which men may escape, 
or at least hope to escape, the evil to come ; 
evil which can not be better expressed than 
in the words of Scripture, “a fearful looking 
for of judgment to come and fiery indigna- 
tion.” 

Men must reason. They will thevrize as 
to the detail of this eternal woe. By-and-by 
we shall find the pious poets of perdition 
hardening their visions slowly into dogmas 
of damnation. 

Men will become so wonted to a lurid 
background to the gospel picture that they 
can with difficulty conceive of a gospel or a 
grace of God, if by any chance the pit of 
hell should prove to have a bottom, or the 
fires thereof be quenched. 

Richard Baxter could not perfect his 
“ Saint’s Rest,” except he first depict the 
sinner’s torment. Hear him: 

“The principal author of hell-torments is God 
himself. As it was no less than God whom the 
sinner had offended, so it is no less than God who 
will punish them for their offenses. He hath pre- 
pared these torments for his enemies. 

*“ The. torments of the damned must be extreme, 
becaus« they are the effect of divine vengeance. 
Wrath is terrible, but revenge is implacable. 
When the great God shall say, ‘My rebellious 
creatures shall now pay for all the abuse of my 
patience ; remember how I waited your leisure in 
vain, how I stooped to persuade and entreat you. 
Did jou think I would always be so slighted? 
Then he will be revenged for every abused mercy !’ 

* Consider, also, that though God had rather men 
would accept of Christ and mercy, yet when they 
persist in rebellion, he will take pleasure in their 
execution. 

“ The guilt of their sins will be to damned souls 
like tinder to gunpowder, to make the flames of 
hell take hold upon them with fury. The body 
must also bear its part. That body which was so 





carefully looked to, so tenderly cherished, so curi- 
ously dressed, what must it now endure! 

“But the greatest aggravation of these torments 
will be their eternity. When a thousand millions 
of ages are past, they are as fresh to begin as the 
first day. If there were any hope of an end, it 
would ease the damned to foresee it; but forever is 
an intolerable thought. They were never weary 
of sinning, nor will God be weary of punishiag. 
They never heartily repented of sin, nor will God 
repent of their suffering. 

‘* What if thou shouldst see the devil appear to 
thee in some terrible shape! Would not thy heart 
fail thee and thy hair stand on anend? And how 
wilt thou endure to live forever where thou shalt 
have no other company but devils and the damn- 
ea!” 


That the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ is no longer thus represented by Chris- 
tian preachers and theological writers,and that 
the moral sense of all who hear these terrible 
words is shocked at their inhumanity, is due 
in large measure to the determined and in- 
cessant protest of Universalists. 

Thus as to the Trinity, the origin of evil, 
and the nature of eternal punishment, we 
have noticed a little, in detail, the chasten- 
ing which speculative and pseudo-scientific 
orthodoxy has received at the hands of pro- 
testing Unitarians and Universalists. In these 
particulars their work has been a negative 
work—strong and passionate denials. 

But they have also been allowed to afford 
valuable affirmative contributions to the gen- 
eral consciousness of the Christian church. 
Writers like Thomas & Kempis have sufli- 
ciently developed the mystic and passionate 
sympathy of the Christian soul with Christ ; 
but tne Christ of Thomas 4 Kempis and of 
similar writers is not a man pure and simple. 
And we owe to distinctly Unitarian writers 
the emphatic assertion that Jesus was a real 
man. Ernest Renan, while he shocks every 
Christian reader by his scientific incredulity, 
his denial of miracles, and his rejection of 
Christ our God, nevertheless profits also every 
Christian reader by the breadth and depth 
and greatness of that historic man Jesus of 
Nazareth. Be it remembered always that 
Jesus was a model man as well as a revealed 
God. To deny or forget his humanity is as 
great a loss to the Christian as to deny or for- 
get his divinity. It is as important to know 
what manner of man we may hope to become 
as it is to know what manner of being God is. 
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For wholesome views of what the race of 
man has become by reason of sin, I bid you 
consult the testimony of the so-called ortho- 


.dox. For equally wholesome views of what 


man may become by the grace of God, I bid 
you consult the delineations of Jesus Christ 
furnished to us and to the church of God by 
the better class of Unitarian writers. 

That is a truly Christian church in which 
the members adore the sovereignty of God 
with Dr. Emmons, and walk with Jesus whom 
Dr. Channing loved but feared to worship. 

In like manner of the Universalists I note : 
The changeless love and fatherhood of God is 
their contribution to Christian consciousness. 

Many men are timid in giving utterance to 
this great truth lest they seem to subtract 
from the justice of God as a “righteous 
moral governor.” Having unconsciously 
built up the law into a towering pile that 
overtops God himself, theologians unwit- 
tingly present us with a God who seems in 
perplexity how to indulge his fatherly incli- 
nations without damage to his government. 
How can he be just and yet justify, is the 
question that fills theologians with anxiety. 

The Universalist has reminded us that the 
fatherhood of God, and that he has a heart, 
are truths quite as important as the govern- 
orship of God, and that he has a head. The 
Christian truth is, that God who was in the 
dying Christ can not be more emphatically 
revealed than he was then and there as the 
great-hearted, devoted, self-sacrificing, loving 
Father; and at the same awful mement all 
may read, too, that the wages of sin is death ; 
sin when it is finished bringeth forth death, 
and God will by no means clear the guilty. 

At our peril we let go of either truth—the 
love of God so magnified by the Universalist, 
or the terror of the Lord so incessantly pro- 
claimed by the orthodox. 

—We may notice, too, that these Unitarians 
and Universalists have usually rendered their 
testimony at considerable cost to themselves. 

Contrary to what we should expect, mag- 
nanimity and compassion are not attributes 
of God popularly acceptable. The masses of 
men being selfish and inclined to tyrannize, 
readily accept a tyrannical,passionate,torment- 
ing God, for such a God they would them- 
selves be if they had achance. And although 
one would suppose that men would like to 





hear the sweet sung prophecies of universal 
and indiscriminate salvation, yet as a matter 
of fact the priests and preachers who scare 
people and then admit them to safety at a 
reasonable cost and by a mode sufficiently 
mysterious have always been more popular 
than the philosophic and philanthropic Uni- 
tarians and Universalists. 

Whatever of excellence, then, and of credit 
belongs to men who assert unpopular convic- 
tions at cost to themselves is due to great 
numbers of Unitarians and Universalists. 
There are regions, of course, such as Boston 
and Cambridge, where scholarly and rational 
Unitarianism or Deism is at once an elegant 
speculation and a popular creed. But as a 
general rule these brethren are in a minority, 
and when they hold fast their faith, and with 
reasonable modesty declare their dissent from 
prevailing creeds, their courage and inde- 
pendent thought is truly an excellence; and 
their chastening effect upon the general Chris- 
tian consciousness is not the less to their 
credit in that it has been rarely acknowledged 
and never welcome. 

It will be found, too, that these brethren 
are promoters of intelligence and defenders 
of our public schools as being in themselves 
a positive good regardless of and separable 
from religion. They will be found at work 
with the more intelligent of all denominations 
in every enterprise of public spirit and ma- 
terial welfare. 

Being less encumbered with metaphysical 
theories and dogmatic systems than many, 
they can liberate a larger force of money and 
work and enthusiasm wherewith to attack 
and destroy the evils of to-day. These breth- 
ren will see and declare that to-day is the 
matrix of to-morrow. That this year is moth- 
er of next year. That our life in the flesh is 
the germ of our life in the spirit, and that he 
who does the best possible thing for to-day 
is doing also the best possible thing for to- 
morrow and for all days. 

Their danger will be of excessive worldli- 
ness, which very tendency is the antidote and 
limit for excessive other-worldliness, which 
is superstition. . 

Not dreaming that I have anything near 
exhausted my subject, I must nevertheless 
make an end. 

As in previous lectures of this course, so 
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in this, I have carefully abstained from indi- 
cating many vital points upon which I sup- 
pose Unitarians and Universalists, each in 
their way, have erred from truth—erred as 
widely as they say that I have; our differen- 
ces are fundamental. They have been topics 
of controversy between earnest men ever since 
the second century. 

As a mathematician I shall never attempt 
to square the circle. I shall never again in- 
vent perpetual motion. These two problems 
have received sufficient attention. For the 
same reason, I here and everywhere decline 
to take part in any controversy that for six- 
teen hundred years has attracted earnest 
murds disputing as to the Godhead, the 
person of Christ, the origin and term of 
evil, and the destiny of the human race. A 
controversy that*has raged so long is not 
likely ever tocome toan end. The problems 
involved are insoluble until being born again 
we see the kingdom of God. 

Nay, more. Upon opening the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments, a tranquil 
and contented Christian can not fail to per- 
ceive that there are very broad and plain tes- 
timonies there given, which, at least, seem to 
justify the so-called errors of Unitarians and 
Universalists. And I know not in what di- 
rection to look for an authoritative and final 
exposition of Scripture. 


So long as they call on God, lifting up holy 
hands without wrath or doubting, and with 
me are prompt and heartful in saying “ Our 
Father which art in heaven,” who am I that 
I need judge the servant of another? What 
am I that with condemning zeal I should de- 
nounce my brethren ? 

Without meaning to or needing to sur- 
render one point of the faith called orthodox, 
nor softening one of its hard and exact lines 
of what I call truth, it has seemed to me al- 
together impossible that citizens of one city 
and incarnate souls worshiping God as one 
great congregation—differ as they may upon 
their speculative and dogmatic systems—may 
not also walk together in mutual respect and 
in co-operations absolute and whole-hearted 
in “whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report. 





“For of a truth I perceive that God is no 
respecter of persons; but in every nation he 
that feareth Him and worketh righteousness 
is accepted with Him.” 


—76o—__—__ 
NATURE’S WORSHIP. 
BY J. ©. WHITTIER. 


Tue harp at Nature's advent strung 
Has never ceased to play; 

The song the stars of morning sung 
Has never died away, 


And prayer is made, and praise is given, 
By all things near and far ; 

The ocean looketh up to heaven 
And mirrors every star. 


Its waves are kneeling on the strand, 
As kneels the human knee, 

Their white locks bowing to the sand, 
The priesthood of the sea! 


They pour their glittering treasures forth, 
Their gifts of pearls they bring, 
And all the listening hills of earth 
Take up the song they sing. 
The green earth sends her incense up 
From many a mountain shrine ; 
From folded leaf and dewy cup 
She pours her sacred wine. 
The mists above the morning rills 
Rise white as wings of prayer; 
The altar curtains of the hills 
Are sunset’s purple air. 


The winds with hymns of praise are loud, 
Or low with sounds of pain ; 

The thunder organ of the cloud, 
The dropping tears of rain. 

With drooping head and branches crossed, 
The twilight forest zrieves, 

Or speaks with tongues of Pentecost 
From all its sunlit leaves. 


The blue sky is the temple arch, 
Its transept earth and air, 

The music of its starry march 
The chorus of a prayer. 


So Nature keeps the reverent frame 
With which her years began, 

And all her signs and voices shame 
The prayerless heart of man. 


—+0o—__—_ 


Law.—Of Law there can be no less acknowl- 
edged than that her seat is in the bosom of 
God, her voice the harmony of the world, all 
things in heaven and earth do her homage, the 
very least as feeling her care, and the greatest 
as not exempted froma her power, both angels 
and men and creatures of what condition so- 
ever, though each in different sort and manner, 
yet all with uniform consent, admiring her as 
the mother of their peace and joy.— Hooker. 
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THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR. 
nnnijucion 

REAT wars, which imply wide- 

spread desolation and distress in 
the countries where they are carried on, 
have rarely depended on any substan- 
tial cause for their inception besides the 
aims and ambition of a grasping, domi- 
neering, covetous monarch. Alexander, 
Hannibal, Cesar, Charles XII, Frede- 
rick the Great, Napoleon I. are exam- 
ples of great ruiers who sought to add 
kingdom to kingdom or province to 
province from the mere desire of con- 
quest and glory. The splendor of their 
military genius has sotnewhat dazed the 
judgment of historians with reference to 
the true characterization of their motives 
and conduct; and admiration and rever- 
ence have been accorded them much oft- 
ener than reproach, 

The great contest which now claims 
the attention of the world is attributed 
to a wanton and ruthless exercise of au- 
thority by the French emperor. Eagerly 
awaiting a pretext for precipitating a 
quarrel in arms with Prussia, he caught 
at the overture of Spain to Prince Leo- 
pold of Hohenzollern, which had in view 
the elevation of that younger son of roy- 
alty to the Spanish throne. But at the 
solicitation of the Prussian king, .s Mr. 
Bancroft, our. minister to Berlin, informs 
us, Leopold finally declined the crown. 
His withdrawal from the candidature, 





however, was not sufficient. Napoleon 
IIL, in the greatness of his presumption, 
because a really powerful nation rejected 
waron such an alternative, demanded that 
the Prussian Government should pledge 
itself to prevent any member of the 
house of Hohenzollern from becoming a 
king of Spain, lest the “ balance of pow- 
er” in Europe should be disturbed. To 
this arrogant and supercilious demand 
King William properly refused to accede, 
whereupon Napoleon instantly declared 
war. 

So great, so terribly grave a measure, 
undertaken on such paltry grounds, at 
once aroused the indignation of all the 
other European nations,—they did not 
entertain the alleged apprehensions of 
Louis Napoleon with reference to the 
disturbance of the “ balance of power ;” 
and they hastened to protest against the 
course of the French Government. 

We find the venerable statesman and 
publicist of France, Thiers, saying to the 
deputies of the Corps Legislatif: “ Pub- 
lic opinion will turn against us; the jour- 
nals of Europe will be against us.” 

The language of an American writer 
fitly applies to the case, viz. : 

“When the candidacy was abandoned, 
France had no more reason to attack Prussia 
than she had six months ago. Undoubtedly 
France wants the Rhenish frontier. But she 
did not dare gravely to allege her cupidity as 
a justification for a tremendous war. The 
wretched pretexts of the declaration show, 
therefore, only that she was resolved to fight. 
She believed herself strong enough to break 
the peace of Europe in the hope of acquiring 
more territory in the universal tumult, ravage, 
anguish, and desolation.” 


Napoleon, although endowed with a 
representative capacity in the matter 
of government, could not be said to 
fairly represent the sentiment of the 
French masses with reference to in- 
augurating a war which might be ex- 
pected to assume a continental character. 
Napoleon trusted that when he gave the 
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signal, the leading nations of Europe, at 
least, would spring to arms, and that na- 
tional pride, jealousy, spleen, chagrin, 
and envy would hold a high carnival of 
blood amid the clash of steel and the ex- 
plosion of cannon, and that out of the 
resultant disorder and anarchy he would 
reap glory and dominion for his dynasty 
and France. 

The French people at large had no 

sympathy with such an aim. Probably 
they had no premonitions of a contest 
for such object, and we think M. Thiers’ 
statement, above mentioned, may be 
taken as representing their real opinion. 
Although a volatile people, the French 
enter no more heartily into the prosecu- 
tion of war-measures, especially when 
they are brought to their very doors, as 
in this last instance, than other nations, 
unless some well-defined principle is held 
up on which they may found a reason 
for shedding their own and a neighbor’s 
blood. 
It is very evident that Napoleon 
counted on taking Prussia at a disadvan- 
tage. But he “reckoned without his 
host.” Instead of finding a startled and 
terror-stricken people when his finely 
appointed troops threatened the Prussian 
frontier, he found well-organized and 
powerful armies drawn up to oppose his 
invasion. His haughty challenge aroused 
Germany, not to internal contention, but 
to united effort. The several states for- 
got their real or imagined grievances, 
and at the call of William rose enthusi- 
astically to make common cause with 
Prussia. And so the war began, and 
has been prosecuted with terrible vigor 
on both sides. Armies of upward of one 
hundred thousand men each have been 
hurled against each other, and tens of 
thousands of earnest, courageous hearts 
have bled and died on the various bat- 
tle-fields. 

The event of the conflict so speedily 
and unexpectedly brought about is be- 





fore us. The armies sent into the field 
under the command of tried leaders 
have been overwhelmed by Prussian 


forces greatly superior in number at: 


least to those organized at the will of 
the too confident Emperor. Napoleon 
himself a prisoner, has lost his throne, 
and probably that empire — now sub- 
stantially a republic — which he had 
expected to enlarge will lose no small 
portion of its border as a compensation 
to Prussia for the expenses and suffering 
of a war so incontinently forced upon 
her. Had Napoleon given victory to 
France, he doubtless would have strength- 
ened his hold on the imperial dignity ; 
but now his failure only provokes the re- 
sentment of Frenchmen for having be- 
trayed their confidence and brought mis- 
ery and disgrace upon them. 

It is to be hoped that prudence will 
not be lost sight of by either Prussia or 
France in so exciting an hour as the 
present, and that their difficulties may 
be speedily arranged, and the further 
shedding of blood be averted. To what 
purpose ; of what value to mankind in 
any respect is such fearful waste of trea- 
sure and blood? Such is the state of Eu- 
ropean politics that a king or monarch 
can throw a people into war at any mo- 
ment. Well may a cotemporary ask— 


“Ts that a thorough system of government 
which permits a ruler to absorb from the work- 
ing element of the people a million of sturdy, 
active, useful, necessary men, and to keep them 
in the idleness and dissipation of camp life? 
Every year of a standing army is a loss to the 
active industry of a country, as well as a drain 
upon the resources of its people by taxation 
and conscription. The crime of this war is 
the crime of the European system. France 
and Prussia may make peace to-morrow ; but 
there will be no peace so long as the armies of 
France and Prussia are kept on a war-footing. 
To-day it is Prussia and France. To-morrow 
it may be Prussia and Austria. The existence 
of these armies is the existence of a danger 
which can only be removed by the adoption 
of a republican or constitutional system ;”— 
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whereby, we would add, the whole peo- 
ple shall have a voice in all measures, 
especially those of war, which are of 
vital importance to them individually as 
well as collectively. 


——_4+¢o——_—_——— 


FOSSILS. 
—_— 

OST men after reaching middle life 
sink into a state of intellectual 
torpor. Life is to them no longer the 
theater of ambitious activities or aspira- 
tion, but seems to have become a mere 
stage of lingering intellectual indiffer- 
ence. They live more in the past than 
in the present. Some have a quasi ac- 
tivity, and urge their old and dried-up 
theories with a vehemence which is im- 
patient of question; always having re- 
course to the doctrine, that age and ex- 
perience bring the only substantial wis- 
dom, and that what they have seen and 
known must be accepted as final evi- 

dence on any disputed point. 

Such men are like barnacles, in that 
they do not move from their moorings, 
but unlike barnacles, in that they do not 
grow by sucking nutriment from favor- 
ing circumstances. 

“You can’t teach an old dog new 
tricks,” is one of their pet sayings, and 
on it they rest with unlimited confidence 
* to relieve themselves from any responsi- 
bility arising out of the new relations pro- 
duced by reforms and improvements in 
our social and political economy. They 
hear with regret of discoveries in sci- 
ence and art. In the midst of your 
glowing panegyric on the benefits deriv- 
able from this or that new invention, 
they shake the head sorrowfully, and 
speak of the “good old times” when 
such “ new-fangled ” things did not dis- 
turb the peaceful order of life. 

There is much that is mythical in those 
“good old times,” if the records of his- 
tory must be accepted; for during the 





last hundred years every decade is mar- 
red by some events—sanguinary and de- 
structive to human interests in a greater 
or less degree—which are a reproach to 
modern civilization. But those events, 
and the thousand others of eminent im- 
portance in the ages past, seem to belong 
to a series of progressive developments 
—to the working out of some grand uni- 
versal problem; the ultimate of which 
shall be the “gude time coming,” as 
Scott expresses it. j 

“The term “fossil” very aptly de- 
fines the intellectual status of these lin- 
gerers on the horizon of progress. They 
are but crystallizations of rusty ideas, 
dull and effete symbols of old thoughts 
and practices. 

They will now and then be found foist- 
ing themselves in the ranks of the con- 
servative, and appropriating some of the 
merits which proper conservatism is en- 
titled to receive; but they differ widely 
from the true conservative; for while the 
latter operate in society as a salutary 
check upon intemperate haste in the re- 
ception and application of new theories, 
fossilism doggedly obstructs the wheels 
of progress, and would prevent entirely 
the trial of new measures. 

To be liberal-minded in advanced life 
one must possess an intellect naturally 
strong and clear and well matured by 
varied culture. We can instance very 
few men of sixty who will bring a mind 
free from bias to the consideration of a 
novel principle. There is, however, a 
sort of peristaltic action kept up by va- 
ried study and discussion which prevents 
the mind from settling into a rut. That 
the study and discussion must be varied 
and not exclusively devoted to some par- 
ticular subject if we would attain com- 
prehensiveness and clearness of judg- 
ment is too evident to admit of question. 

Indeed, it is freedom from bias which 
chiefly characterizes the great intelleet- 
ual lights of an age, enabling them to 
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apply efficiently their experience and 
learning to the resolution of the fre- 
quently occurring social and political 
problems of modern progress. 
———_+0e—_—_. 


THE LATE REV. DR. NADAL. 


HIS eminent Methodist preacher and ed- 
ucator died the 20th of June last, at 
his residence in Madison, N. J. He was born 
on the Eastern Shore of Maryland in 1815; 
had a good primary and academical educa- 
tion, but did not receive a regular collegiate 
course till after he had entered the ministry 
and had become somewhat noted as a preach- 
er. At the age of thirty-three, after careful 
private preparation, he presented himself for 
and passed a collegiate examination, receiv- 
ing the degree of A. B. This is not the first 
instance of a Methodist minister commenc- 
ing to preach without an adequate education. 
Some, indeed, in the outset of their ministry, 
have been scarcely able to do more than read, 
and have carried their English grammar and 
Greek testament in their saddlebags as they 
rode through the country proclaiming the 
truths of the Gospel. Little by little they 
thus acquired an education sufficient to en- 
able them to become Presidents of Colleges. 
The subject of this sketch, during the term 
of his ministry, was stationed successively in 
Maryland, Virginia, Pennsylvania, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and New Haven, Conn., and became a 
presiding elder. Two years ago he was call- 
ed to the chair of Historical Theology in 
Drew Seminary, Madison, N. J. He was a 
man of excellent abilities, very strong social 
feeling, ardent patriotism, an earnest worker, 
and an honest man. 


—__—+0o——_- 


MORBID SENSITIVENESS. 
* 





ET igs freaks of nature, as they are 
called, are occasionally brought to 
light. There is also a class of persons who 
are called freaky, fidgety, peculiar, nervous, 
etc. A correspondent calls attention to the 
subject of morbid sensitiveness in the follow- 
ing question: 

“T have been informed that there are per- 
sons who are so constituted that the mere 
sight of some particular, though harmless, 





animal instantly throws them into convul- 
sions. Shakspeare, in his Merchant of Venice, 
makes old Shylock use this language— 
“**Some men there are love not a gaping pig; 

Some, that are mad if they behold a cat; 

And others, when the bag-pipe sings i’ th’ nose, 

Can not contain their urine.’ 

“Now, will you inform your readers what 
are the physiological causes and phrenologi- 
cal indications of such a state of mind ? 

D. A. K.” 


Ans. It will be easier to add to the list of 
eccentricities than to account for them. For 
instance, there are persons to whom cheese is 
so offensive that its presence in a room causes 
an uncontrollable nervous agitation, accom- 
panied by nausea; another goes into convul- 
sions if strawberries are brought within 
smelling distance. We saw a gentleman 
hastily leave his seat in a rail car and stand 
for a quarter of an hour on the platform in 
the cold because two persons in the seat for- 
ward of his ate each anapple. He explained 
to us his utter disgust. The smell to him, he 
said, was worse than that which emanates 
from rotting onions; yet he could eat apples 
cooked, and was fond of them. He thought 
the eating of an apple in a public place an 
outrage. “How many persons,” said he, 
“are liable to dislike the odor of an apple?” 
We told him the odor of fruit, especially of a 
good apple, was generally very agreeable to 
people, and the chief aversion to apple-eating 
in company was the crunching sound made 
by the eating process. He expressed surprise 
that anybody could tolerate the smell. We 
know of a man who can not eat rice; it pro- 
duces a choking sensation, so that he can not 
swallow it. His fiiutly cooked some nice 
dish, and for an experiment put a little rice 
paste very deftly mingled with the other 
material. He ate for a time with gusto, 
but soon experienced the old choking sensa- 
tion, and vomited vioiently, almost going 
into spasms. 

There is hardly an article of food, a flower, 
or an odor (musk, for instance) to which 
some people are not strongly averse. 

No onc reason will cover the ground of 
these aversions or mect all the cases. That 
there is a good reason for each case, there can 
be no doubt. We have generally attributed 
such aversions to some pre-natal cause, on the 
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same principle that birth-marks are en- 
stamped on the face. Sometimes the mother 
can recall the occasion, but more frequently 
not. If such influences can be brought to 
bear as to transform the face or limbs or gen- 
eral contour of the physical system, is it more 
strange that peculiar effects may be produced 
on the tastes, dispositions, prejudices, and 
preferences ? 

Aversion to articles of diet, moreover, may 
have been caused by eating too much of them 
at some early but forgotten time, and thereby 
the gustatory or olfactory nerves were affect- 
ed ineffaceably. Boys have been made sick 
by eating an excessive quantity of toasted 
cheese, hot gingerbread, or other things, and 
ever afterward the bare smell of the article 
was enough to make them leave a table or a 
room, to say nothing of partaking. We re- 
member once thinking Pope’s lines extraya- 
gant, viz. : 

“ Or quick effinvia darting through the brain, 
Die of a rose in aromatic pain ;”’ 


but cases of painful sensibility in regard to 
different things which "have come to our 
knowledge, and a personal sense of faintness 
when brought into close proximity with 
many tuberoses at once, have changed our 
opinion of the subject. The nervous appa- 
ratus is “a harp of a thousand strings,” and it 
is wonderful that so delicate an apparatus 
should show so few aberrations, considering 
the number of persons and the variety of con- 
ditions to which they are subjected. 


———_+0e——___. 
A LAST WORD! 


§ our annual Course oF INSTRUCTION 
in Practical Phrenology is to commence 
on the first day of next month, we take this 
latest opportunity to announce to those who 
may desire to attend, that there is still room 
for more applicants. Those who have an 
honest purpose to do good in a large way, 
and are not so rich that they can afford to 
work for nothing, wil find in this field 
ample opportunity to “do good and get paid 
for it.” 

Those who would learn how to understand 
human nature as revealed in physiology, 
phrenology, and physiognomy, will find our 
class just the place to gain a lifetime of knowl- 
edge of themselves and others in a few weeks. 





We read character on certain fixed principles, 
—these we teach, explain, and illustrate by 
means of our large collection of skulls, busts, 
and portraits, affording an opportunity to 
learn Phrenology such as can not be found 
elsewhere. 

We offer the accumulated results of a life- 
time of labor and investigation to all who 
may attend. Those who think they would 
like to receive instruction either this year or 
the next, may obtain full particulars by in- 
closing a stamp and asking for a circular en- 
titled “ Professional Instruction in Practical 
Phrenology.” Address this office. 
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WILLIAM PRINCE OF ORANGE, 


FOUNDER OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 


BY E. W. TULLIDGE, 


ipl speaking of the phrenological char- 
acter of this eminent patriot, we will 
quote the language of Dr. Spurzheim: 

“The forehead in this portrait is broad 
and high; hence the organs of the per- 
ceptive and reflective faculties, Individ- 
uality and Language in particular, are 
large. The sincipital region, from Be- 
nevolence backward, rises higher and 
higher to Firmness. The lateral regions 
are considerable, but still subordinate to 
the superior parts of the brain. 

“The character of William is depicted 
as uniting magnanimity, secresy, pru- 
dence, equanimity in all situations, sin- 
gular penetration and sagacity, popular 
eloquence, a retentive memory, and the 
art of conciliating men’s affections. His 
cerebral organization explains his various 
endowments. The brain was large, gen- 
erally; all the upper region, and partic- 
ularly Firmness, in great proportion. 
The portrait, from which the one given 
here is copied, is inscribed with the mot- 
to, Je maintiendrai (I shall maintain). 
Cautiousness, Secretiveness, and _ reflec- 
tion acted as prudence and sagacity, and 
his noble sentiments produced magnan- 
imity. Such a leader will always render 
justice to whom it is due. 
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“If his memory has been reviled by the 
advocates of despotism, it has received 
and deserves the highest honors from a 
people who gratefully acknowledge him 
as the principal author of their freedom 
and independence.” 

There are a few famous historical person- 
ages whose lives represent the great move- 
ments of the world and the progress of the 
human race. These not only afford us types 
of greatness in character, but they form also 
compendiums, as it were, of history. Among 
them must be ranked William IIL, Prince of 
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the castle of Dellenberg, in the province of 
Nassau, in 1533, the same year in which 
Elizabeth of England was born. In his in- 
fancy he was taken from his father by the 
famous Emperor Charles V., who delivered 
him to his own sister, Mary Queen of Hunga- 
ry, to be educated in the Roman Catholic 
faith, which he outwardly professed until the 
revolt of the Netherlands against Philip of 
Spain, which was brought about by that 
monarch’s attempt to establish in the Low 
Countries his infamous Inquisition, For nine 
years our hero was gentleman of the Emperor's 
bed-chamber, So much was his intellect and 
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PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM PRINCE OF ORANGE. 





Orange, the Protestant champion of the six- 
teenth century, and the founder of the Dutch 
Republic. 

This distinguished man sprang from the 
illustrious house of Nassau, a family claiming 
an antiquity as high as the most exalted sov- 
ereigns of Europe, and whose leading names 
have represented ideas regenerative and pro- 
gressive in the spheres of politics and relig- 
ion. 

Our subject, who is also often termed 
“William the Silent,” was the eldest son of 
William Count of Nassau. He was born in 





modesty admired by Charles V., and so sa- 
gacious yet daring were his policies of war 
and government, that the Emperor encour- 
aged the counsel of the young prince, and 
confessed to his intimates that the youth had 
often furnished him with notions and hints 
which otherwise he should never have thought 
of. Indeed, so great was his confidence in 
the capacity of the Prince of Orange, that in 
the absence of the Duke of Savoy, general of 
his armies, Charles advanced him to the rank 
of generalissimo, though William was then 
but twenty-two years of age; and at a time, 
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too, when the young warrior had to match 
himself against De Nevers and the Admiral 
of France, two experienced generals. He 
was also sent to France in 1559 as a hostage 
for the execution of the peace of Cambray. 
While in France he met the great Admiral 
Coligni, and an agreement of sentiment led 
them into a bond of friendship. Between 
these two herdes there have been traced 
many coincidents, such as their wisdom, their 
habit of silence, and the veneration in which 
they were held by their parties, but more 
particularly their championship of the same 
religion, the one in France, the other in the 
Netherlands, and the fact that both were pro- 
scribed and a price set upon their heads. 

The marks of favor bestowed by the Em- 
peror upon William made for him many 
powerful enemies among the Catholic nobles 
of Spain, and these influenced Philip to sus- 
pect the young prince of infidelity; but not- 
withstanding that, Charles V., when he re- 
signed to his son the kingdom of Spain, 
recommended William to king Philip's spe- 
cial favor. His “most Catholic Majesty” 
had already taken upon himself the imperial 
championship of the Romish Church, and in 
the Netherlands was laboring in person to 
establish there the “Holy Inquisition,” for 
the effectual suppression of the Reformed re- 
ligion. After an ineffectual attempt to carry 
out his darling policy in the Low Countries, 
and when ready to embark at Flushing for 
Spain, Philip publicly upbraided the Prince 
of Orange for having by his private cabals 
hindered the States from submitting humbly 
to the will of their king. This at once 
brought about an issue. Prince William 
now openly asserted the liberties of the peo- 
ple, and joined himself to the Reform nobles, 
Counts Egmont and Horn, whom Cardinal 
Granville, director of affairs under the Duch- 
ess of Parma, had resolved to destroy. The 
duchess, who was king Philip’s sister, and at 
this time Governess of the Low Countries, 
found it, however, expedient to recall the 
odious cardinal, but resolutely proceeded to 
establish the Inquisition. This she sought 
to do through the administration of the pop- 
ular Prince of Orange. But William, to 
avoid the oath which would bind him to ex- 
tirpate the heretics, desired to resign his 
government of Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, 





and Burgundy, which the Duchess of Parma 
refused to permit. 

The nobles, instigated by Prince William, 
petitioned against the Inquisition, and at 
length, the crisis having come, the prince in 
1566 held a conference at Dendermonde, with 
Counts Horn and Egmont and his own broth- 
er Lodowick, to consider upon the best meas- 
ures for their own safety and that of their 
people. But coming to no resolution, the 
prince told Egmont that he would secure his 
own safety by retiring into Germany, where 
he would abide his time to render his country 
service. “Farewell!” said his friend Eg- 
mont at parting, “farewell, prince without 
a land!” “Farewell, count without a head!” 
replied William, who foresaw the fate of the 
Protestant nobles in the Netherlands who 
had resisted the establishment of the Inqui- 
sition, Already had the inquisitors declared 
those guilty of high treason who had not 
opposed the heretics in the States, and thus 
in effect had condemned all the nobility. 
The prince therefore deemed it prudent to 
fly from his native country and await the 
course of events. The Prince of Orange es- 
caped. Meanwhile the terrible Alva was 
sent by Philip of Spain with a veteran army, 
composed of Italians and Spaniards, to suc- 
ceed the Duchess of Parma in the govern- 
ment of the Netherlands. This monster 
established a council of twelve judges, of 
which he himself was president. It was 
called the “Council of Troubles,” but it has 
been more fitly named the “Council of 
Blood ;” for it condemned and executed a 
vast number of the lords and gentlemen, 
among whom were Counts Egmont and Horn, 
and thus fulfilled the prediction of William. 
When the news was carried to Rome that 
Alva had seized all the great lords of the 
Low Countries, the Pope asked whether the 
“Silent Man” was taken; and when they 
told him “ No,” “Then,” said he, “the duke 
has done nothing at all!” 

Being condemned by the Council of 
Trouble for not appearing before its tribunal, 
William of Orange took up arms to redeem 
the Netherlands from the dominion of the 
Spaniard. He sent a body of Germans under 
the command of his brother Lodowick into 
Flanders, where he defeated the Duke of 
Aremberg, governor of Friesland; but the 
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prince himself was soon after routed by 
Alva’s troops, and very narrowly escaped 
capture. Nothing daunted, William raised 
anotlicr army of 24,000 Germans, with which 
he joined 4,000 French under Lord Genlis. 
Before entering the Netherlands he published 
a manifesto vindicating himself, and setting 
forth his reasons for taking up arms. Hav- 
ing passed the Maes between Ruremond and 
Maestricht, he entered Brabant, but not be- 
ing able to draw Alva into an engagement, 
and no place declaring for him, his soldiers 
mutinied and deserted, for the army were in 
want of provisions. He retired to Strasburg. 
but not, however, until he had first seriously 
weakened the enemy by his movements. The 
prince now with the small remnant of his 
army joined and assisted the French Hugue- 
nots, with various success. Being advised 
by Admiral de Chastillon to give out com- 
missions for commands at sea to several per- 
sons of quality of the Reformed faith, who 
had been driven out of the Netherlands by 
the Duke of Alva, William by this stroke of 
policy made himself master of Holland and 
Zealand, which declared for him and ac- 
knowledged the Prince of Orange for their 
Stadtholder. 

Meantime the prince had raised in Ger- 
many a greater army than the first, and again 
entered Brabant, hopeful that the people, 
weary of the cruelties of Alva, would fly to 
arms at the approach of a deliverer and jein 
him. Ruremond first received him; Louvain 
furnished him with money, and Malines 
opened her gates to him. But reverses fol- 
lowed. Mons, which had been seized by his 
brother, was now besieged by Alva’s troops, 
and the prince was unable to relieve that 
place, for his own soldiers again mutinied for 
want of pay. He also came nearly being slain 
by 300 Spanish horse, which broke into his 
camp and pierced as far as his tent. Buta 
Providence saved him—its instrument a hum- 
ble but sagacious creature. It was a little dog 
who lay in his bed. The tiny pet by its keen 
instincts, ere the slayers had time to execute 
their purpose, awakened the prince by scratch- 
ing his face. 

Having thus narrowly escaped with his 
life, which moreover was not too secure while 
in the midst of discontented soldiers, Wil- 
liam again disbanded his army, and as the 





provinces of Holland and Zealand had de- 
clared him their country’s hero, and chosen 
him for their Stadtholder, he betook himself 
to those places, and engaged in vigorous 
measures of reform by expunging from the 
services of the churches the Romish ceremo- 
nies. On the other hand, the Duke of Alva’s 
son punished Malines most severely for open- 
ing her gates to the Prince of Orange, after 
which he routed the Marquis of Bergues, 
took and plundered Zutphen, retook and de- 
stroyed Naerden with infinite barbarity, and 
was no more merciful at Haerlem, which 
place surrendered to him after an obstinate 
defense. Philip of Spain, at length sensible 
of Alva’s cruelty and its ill effects, recalled 
him, and sent Lewis de Requesnes in his 
room. 


In 1574 Middleburg, the capital of Zea- 
land, was recovered by the States. But 
though the Prince of Orange met with great 
success to his arms through his captains on 
the sea, ill-luck befell those on the land. His 
brother Lodowick with an army from Ger- 
many was not only defeated, but both he 
and his brother Henry, with Christopher, the 
Count Palatine, were slain. William was 
sensibly affected by this heavy stroke, but it 
did not abate his constancy in his country’s 
cause, nor quench the fire of his courage to 
battle for her redemption. 

After the death of his brothers the prince 
relieved Leyden. Letters from the besieged 


were brought to him by pigeons, and by the 


same winged carriers his answers were re- 
turned ; and as a token of perpetual acknowl- 
edgment for this service, he embalmed 
seven pigeons in the town-hall. At this time 
he also founded the University of Leyden. 
The proposed treaty of peace at Breda not 
succeeding, Requesnes made himself master 
of Zuriczee, in Zealand, but the Spanish sol- 
diers having mutinied for lack of pay, sacked 
Maestricht and Antwerp, which caused those 
provinces, that had until then continued firm 
to Philip, to call the Prince of Orange to 
their assistance. All the States now, except- 
ing Luxemburg, entered into the famous 
Treaty of Pacification at Ghent, in 1576, in 
which they agreed by solemn oath to assist 
each other, and free their country from the 
yoke of the Spaniards and all other foreign- 
ers. This treaty the haughty king of Spain 
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was forced to ratify, and recall Requesnes; 
but Don John of Austria, the king’s brother, 
who succeeded to the governorship of the 
Netherlands, favored the Spaniards who had 
been declared public enemies, and the States 
by the advice of the Prince of Orange took 
up arms against him. At length Don John, 
influenced by the advice of the Emperor 
Rodolph and the Dukes of Cleves and Juliers, 
concluded with the States a perpetual edict, 
by which the Pacification of Ghent was rati- 
fied with a general amnesty, and the privi- 
lege of holding the States granted, while the 
Spaniards were to leave the country. But 
William with the States of Holland and 
Zealand protested against the edict, because 
several matters touching religion had not 
been sufficiently provided for. The edict 
was not long observed, and Don John hay- 
ing surprised the castles of Namur and Char- 
lemont, the States in turn demolished the 
castle of Antwerp and joined the Prince of 
Orange. William now having the advantage 
was resolved to force the States another step 
into Protestantism. When assembled at 
Brussels he refused to grant them the free 
exercise of the Romish religion in Holland 
and Zealand, and would not relax his resolve 
unless by the will of those two provinces. 
Notwithstanding this, his reception at Brus- 
sels was upon a magnificent scale, and he was 
declared Governor of Brabant and superin- 
tendent of the finances of that province. But 
these honors and his matchless reputation 
raised an emnity against him among many 
of the nobles of the first rank, who privately 
made an offer of the government of the Neth- 
erlands to the Archduke Matthias, who ac- 
cepted it; but the prince by his prudent 
address and timely submission so gained upon 
the archduke that he got himself declared 
by the majority of the States their Lieuten- 
ant-General, and the archduke, in considera- 
tion of his great abilities, intrusted him with 
the entire management of affairs. 

Don John, being declared an enemy of the 
Low Countries by the States-General, recalled 
all the foreign troops, and coming to an en- 
gagement with the army of the States at 
Gemblours, the latter were defeated ; but Am- 
sterdam falling into the hands of the States 
more than balanced the defeat. 

Next came the death of Don John of 





Austria, and Alexander Farnese, Prince of 
Parma, succeeded him in the government of 
the Low Countries in the name of Spain; 
while in the name of the revolutionary States 
the Prince of Orange laid the foundation of 
the commonwealth of the United Provinces 
of the Netherlands by the first union made 
at Utrecht between that State and the Prov- 
inces of Guelders, Zutphen, Holland, Zea- 
land, Friesland and the Ommelands. This 
union, denominated the Union of Utrecht, 
was ratified by all the governors of the Prov- 
inces and the States, from thenceforth took 
their device “ Concordid parva crescunt.” * 
Thus was laid the foundation of the Dutch 
Republic. 

Not yet, however, had the Netherlands 
established for itself political and religious 
independence; not yet was the power of 
Spain and Rome broken, and its dominion 
in the Low Countries cast out forever. For 
in this year king Philip’s appointed Gov- 
ernor of the Netherlands, the Prince of Par- 
ma, stormed and took Maestricht, and other 
reverses befell the States which induced them 
to call to their aid the Duke of Alenson, in 
consideration of which they were to acknow- 
ledge him and his posterity after him as 
their sovereign princes. They, however, 
secured themselves by the provisions of the 
treaty which bound the Duke to leave religion 
as it then existed, to preserve the privileges 
of the Provinces, maintain the assembling 
of the States-General every year, which 
should also have the right to meet at their 
own pleasure; that he should put no man 
into employment, place, or government of 
the Provinces without their consent, and if 
he invaded their privileges or broke the 
treaty he should forfeit his right, and they 
should be absolved from their oath of fidelity 
and have power to choose a new prince. 

William had been most solicitous for the 
Duke of Alenson to accept the offer of the 
States because the king of Spain had just 
issued a terrible proscription against himself; 
but it may be presumed that it was by his 
masterly management and policy that so 
much had been guaranteed in the treaty to 
the States, and so much reserved in promise 
for himself. In the mean time William an- 
swered Philip’s proscription against him, 
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and the States would have published the 
document, but some of the Provinces con- 
sidering the reflections on Philip not prudent 
in them to indorse, contented themselves 
with a decree setting forth that the Prince 
of Orange was wrongly accused ; that he had 
accepted the government at their earnest 
desire. They offered to maintain a troop of 
horse for the greater security of his person; 
they desired him to continue to defend their 
liberties, and promised all obedience and 
deference to his commands and counsels, 
which they considered as having no other 
aim but their safety and good. 


THE PROSCRIPTION. 

In the charges of the proscription publish- 
ed against the Prince of Orange, Philip allud- 
ed to the favors he had received from his 
father, the Emperor Charles V.; and said 
that he himself had made William Governor 
of Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, and Burgundy, 
Knight of the Golden Fleece, and Privy 
Councilor; that being a stranger he had 
loaded him with benefits and honors which 
he repaid with ingratitude; that he had 
instigated the nobility to petition against 
the establishment of the Inquisition; that he 
had introduced heresy into the Low Coun- 
tries and invaded the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion by breaking down images and demol- 
ishing altars; that he made war against his 
liege lord and opposed all accommodation, 
even the Pacification of Ghent, and had 
broken the perpetual edict. The king de- 
nounced him as ungrateful, a rebel, a dis- 
turber of the public peace, a heretic, and a 
hypocrite ; that he looked upon him as a 
Cain, a Judas,—as one whose conscience 
was seared,—as a wicked, perjured, and in- 
jurious wretch who had children by a nun 
whom he had inveigled from her cloister to 
marry him; as the author of the troubles in 
the Low Countries; as the plague of Chris- 
tendom and the enemy of the human kind. 
For these reasons king Philip outlawed the 
Prince of Orange, giving his estate and his 
life to those who could take them; promis- 
ing on the “ word of a king and as a servant 
of God,” 25,000 crowns to any one that could 
take him alive or dead, and impunity for 
what crimes he might have committed be- 
fore, and to ennoble him in case he were not 
already a gentleman. The king of Spain 





declared, moreover, that all the adherents of 
the Prince of Orange would forfeit their 
nobility, honors, and estates if within a 
month after the proclamation they did not 
separate themselves from the prince and re- 
turn to their obedience. 


THE REPLY. 

Having submitted the examination of his 
previous conduct to the States-General, the 
Prince of Orange said he was compelled, 
though against his inclination, to disclose 
the enormities of Philip of Spain. He would 
have contented himself by simply answering 
the proscription and proving it unjust, but 
his enemy who drew it up, and the Prince 
of Parina who published it, not having been 
able to make an end of him by sword or 
poison, were now endeavoring to destroy his 
reputation by their malicious scandals. As 
to the benefits whereof he was reproached, 
while making due acknowledgment to the 
Emperor Charles, he protested against the 
charge of ingratitude; for to the contrary of 
having received benefits from him, he had 
suffered great loss in his service. The,prince 
detailed the circumstances of his own rela- 
tions with the Emperor, and then reviewed 
the important services rendered by his illus- 
trious ancestors to the house of Austria, 
Charles V. himself being greatly indebted to 
one of his family for the imperial crown. 
Touching the reproaches of his having been 
made Governor of Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, 
and Burgundy, Knight of the Golden Fleece, 
and Privy Councilor, the prince denied ow- 
ing these to Philip, for they were conferred 
by Charles V., and he declared that the king 
himself had forfeited the order of the Golden 
Fleece, which provides that its members shall 
be tried by his peers, whereas the king had 
caused Counts Egmont and.Horn to be tried 
and executed by Alva’s “‘ Council of Trouble.” 
As for the governorship of Burgundy, it was 
the prince's hereditary right; and as for the 
position of Privy Councilor, it was due to 
the policy and intrigues of Cardinal Gran- 
ville, who hoped thereby to secure his own 
ill administration under the authority and 
popularity of the Prince of Orange. 

Then came the point which sorely touched 
William—the charge of his having drawn a 
nun from her cloister and married her,—to 
which he replied, that it was a popular 
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objection made on purpose to render him 
odious to the people. It was this which led 
the prince, by way of a set-off, to disclose 
the following enormities of the king of Spain. 
William said that he who takes upon him- 
self to accuse another ought to be himself 
innocent of all blame, but it was impudence 
in the king, who was himself covered with 
crimes, to reproach him with a marriage 
solemnized according to the laws of God; 
that when the king espoused the Infanta of 
Portugal he was at the same time married to 
Donna Isabella Offorio, by whom he had 
three children; that he murdered his own 
son for having spoken in favor of the Nether- 
lands, and poisoned his third wife, the 
daughter of king Henry III. of France, in 
whose lifetime he publicly kept Donna 
Eusratia, whom he forced the Prince of 
Ascoli to marry, who died of grief at this 
treatment; that since that time he had not 
been ashamed to marry a daughter of his 
own sister by the Emperor Maximilian ; that 
it was strange that one blackened with such 
enormous guilt should object to his, the 
prince's, marriage, a marriage which had 
been approved by his father-in-law; that his 
princess had entered into vows in her non- 
age, and all human compacts made merely 
on the principles of self-interest were null 
in the sight of God. 

As to his being a stranger, the prince 
said his ancestors had for ages possessed 
earldoms, baronies in Luxemburg, Brabant, 
Holland, and Flanders, while Philip was 
born in Spain, a country always at enmity 
with the Netherlands. But it will be said 
that he is king. And let him be such— 
answered the hero and founder of the Dutch 
Republic with noble scorn—let him be such 
in Castile, Arragon, and Naples, in the Indies 
and in Jerusalem, and lord of Asia and 
Africa, if he pleases; but for me, I can only 
acknowledge him in the quality of duke and 
earl, whose power is limited by the privileges 
of the country which he has sworn to observe. 
And let his Majesty and the Spaniards be in- 
formed, if they are yet ignorant of it, that the 
barons of Brabant have often made their 
princes feel their power when they have 
attempted to exceed their authority beyond 
its lawful and natural limits. The prince 
charged to the conduct of the king and his 





delegates the just revolution of the Nether- 
lands, and assured the States-General that he 
had been present in debates and councils 
when the Spaniards had devoted their all to 
a general massacre, agreeably to their prac- 
tice in the Indies, where they cut off and 
exterminated thirty times as many people as 
there were in the Netherlands; and he 
affirmed that when hostage at the court of 
France he had it from the mouth of Henry I. 
that the Duke of Alva was then concerting a 
method for the extermination of the Protes- 
tants, not only of France and the Low Coun- 
tries, but of Christendom in general ; that for 
this purpose they had determined to set up 
the pitiless Inquisition in the Netherlands, 
whose severities were such that the least 
contempt exhibited for an image was cause 
sufficient to devote a man to the flames. As 
to his being the author of the petition 
against the Inquisition he confessed it, and 
that he was always in his heart of the Re- 
formed religion, his father, Count William 
of Nassau, having introduced it into his 
territories. 

To the charge of having formed the Union 
of Utrecht, which was made his greatest 
crime, he observed that everything salutary 
and expedient for the States was disagree- 
able to Spaniards resolved upon tyranny and 
oppression ; and owned himself the author 
of that treaty; besides, he hoped to be 
recognized as such throughout Europe, and 
exhorted the States to the strictest concord 
for the preservation of their rights and 
liberties. 

The touches of biography introduced by 
William in his noble vindication will make 
up the reader an historical picture of Philip 
of Spain. 

FURTHER MILITARY OPERATIONS. 

The Spaniards, much to the discomfiture 
of the United Provinces, were still victorious ; 
they took the city and castle of Breda; but 
the Duke of Alenson now advancing with 
10,000 foot and 4,000 horse to the assistance 
of the Netherlanders, and their spirits being 
kept up by the heroic Prince of Orange, the 
States held a General Assembly at the Hague, 
wherein they declared the king of Spain to 
have forfeited the sovereignty of the Nether- 
lands, broke his seal of arms, and commanded 
the people no longer to acknowledge him for 
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their ruler or swear fidelity to him. The 
Duke of Parma took Tournay from them, but 
the Duke of Alenson having arrived with his 
army, soon turned the tide of success; the 
States swore obedience to him as their sove- 
reign prince, and great rejoicings were had 
which were interrupted by an attempt of one 
Jauregny, a Spaniard, to assassinate the 
Prince of Orange with a pistol-shot; the ball 
entered under the right ear, and penetrating 
through the left cheek broke several of his 
teeth. The assassin was slain upon the spot 
by the prince’s halberdiers; and so great was 
the grief and consternation of the people that 
they held constant prayer in their churches 
as long as the prince was considered in 
danger; and when he was pronounced con- 
valescent, gave thanks to God for restoring to 
them the “ Father of their country.” 

It was not long before a rupture took 
place between the Duke of Alenson and the 
States, for that prince thinking his authority 
too much abridged by the treaty, attempted to 
enlarge it by seizing Dunkirk, Dendermonde, 
and other places; but missing Bruges and 
Antwerp, he entered into a treaty of resigna- 
tion with the States, and retiring into France 
soon died of grief; while the Prince of 
Orange, whom the Flemings believed to be 
concerned in the duke’s design upon Ant- 
werp, retired into Holland to free himself 
from their suspicion and jealousy. In Hol- 
land William thought his life in greater 
security, and he behaved with such winning 
address to the populace, that the people 
thronged the streets to see him wherever he 
passed ; and he never wore his hat in the 
presence of the reverent multitude. 

While in the height of this popularity, on 
the 8th of July, 1584, four years after he had 
laid the foundation of the republic by the 
Union of Utrecht, he was assassinated at 
Delst by Balthazar de Guerard, who shot 
him with a pistol loaded with three bullets. 
He died almost immediately, giving utter- 
ance only to the prayer: “ Lord, have mercy 
upon my soul and this poor people.” He 
died the patriot and martyr for his country, 
and his last words well became the “ Father 
of the Dutch Republic.” His assassin, who 
won his confidence under the assumed char- 
acter of a devout Huguenot, suffered death 
with great constancy. He was doubtless in- 





stigated directly or indirectly by the king 
of Spain. 

In his day William of Orange played a 
nobler and more stirring part than all the 
crowned heads of Europe. He had four 
wives. His third wife, the nun, bore him 
six daughters, the eldest of whom was an- 
cestress of the present royal family of Eng- 
land, and her second daughter was the mo- 
ther of Marshal Turenne. He left sons also 
to battle for the liberties of Europe against 
Philip of Spain, and his great-grandson, 
William III. Prince of Orange and king of 
England, consummated the work so well 
begun and so vigorously carried forward by 
the martyred patriot. 


~—— +06 — 
A TRUE MAN. 


Sucu was our friend. Formed on the good old plan, 
A true and brave and downright honest man! 

He blew no trumpet in the market-place, 

Nor in the church, with hypocritic face, 

Supplied with cant the lack of Christian grace ; 
Loathing pretense, he did with cheerful wil! 

What others talked of while their hands were still! 
And while “ Lord, Lord!’ the pious tyrants cried, 
Who, in the poor, their Master crucified, 

His daily prayer, far better understood 

In acts than words, was simply doing good. 

So calm, so constant was his rectitude, 

That by his loss alone we krow his worth, 

And feel how true a man has walked with us on earth. 


——- +08 


Currous ADVERTISEMENTS.—Some English 
journals contain a class of advertisements 
which are seldom seen in American papers. 
They are called “ Exchanges,” and are inserted 
by those who wish to exchange one article of 
any description for another of equal value. 
The Queen, a lady’s newspaper in London, ap- 
pears sometimes with two hundred such ad- 
vertisements in one issue. To an American 
reader, manyof them would be amusing, as, for 
instance : 

“T wish to find a happy home for a very 
handsome setter ; color, liver and white ; he is 
extremely gentle and good-tempered with chil- 
dren. Wanted in exchange a harp music stand 
or musical box playing four tunes. JoHN.” 

“T have a very handsome Indian scarf, for 
which I want a child’s silver cup or a little sil- 
ver candlestick. JONNY.” 

“T want to exchange an old Latin Bible, 
more than 300 years old, full of curious pic- 
tures, for real pearl ornaments, old point lace, 
or old china. HEcTOR.” 
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A sEVERE domestic sffliction—the death of an only daughter—has made it impossible for Mr. Packarp to bestow 
any attention whatever on the present issue. The material which is here set apart to represent his department was 
in part furnished by the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL, The November number will be a clearer indication of the 
future plan of combination.—EpiToR PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 





SPECIAL PROVIDENCES. 


BY E. M. CHESLEY. 


HE mind’s office is exploration and inves- 
tigation. It never sleeps the slumber of 
perfect satisfaction. New fields for its exercise 
continually open around it, and from its un- 
tiring researches truth is ever evolved. How 
marked, how varied the changes in the inter- 
pretations of the Bible and in the principles of 
those interpretations within the last few hun- 
dred years! Man progresses, and science sheds 
her light as time rolls on. Advance there 
has been, from an almost profound ignorance, 
upward and onward to a clearer and clearer 
understanding of God and Nature. The more 
man searches into the history of creation, the 
more plainly does he behold the evidence of 
unchanging law and progress on great estab- 
lished principles, as contradistinguished from 
immediate and special interference. 

Formerly man has lived in the realm or 
sphere of prejudice. To-day the world seems 
liberal-minded. We welcome the era. The 
peculiar and spiritual doctrines of Christianity, 
how variously have they been conceived of! 
We look for loftier, better, clearer ideas of the 
teachings of God as man ascends the mountain 
of knowledge. The cdnstitution of nature and 
the constitution of mind point to this conclu- 
sion. “Do men fear truth? They fear in 
vain. It is immortal, and can not die. Do men 
fear error? Let them know that error is 
mortal, and can not live.’ The spontaneous 
promptings of the wisdom-loving element in 
man should never be hushed to silence. It is 
elevating to the soul to study Nature. Thereby 
we learn to grasp those great leading principles 
by which Deity controls*and actuates the uni- 
verse. Upon the subject of special providences 
much erroneousness of opinion has prevailed. 
This may be attributed to a want of true scien- 
tific knowledge, and to a sort of credulousness 
sometimes obiaining among men not directed 
by reason. 





The multitudinous systems of heavenly bodies 
floating throughout immensity perform their 
revolutions beautifully and harmoniously in 
accordance with fixed law. These bodies them- 
selves have advanced to their several progres- 
sive stages of formation and development 
through the potent energies of instrumentalities 
no more arbitrary and interventional. Vege- 
tation springs forth from the bosom of mother 
earth, the seasons come and go, the leaves of 
the forest fade and fall, men live and die, and 
everything performs its allotted functions in 
accordance with—special direction. If the 
various operations of Nature were controlled 
and caused by immediate Creatorial inter- 
ference and influence, how happens it that that 
Divine power never fails to work in accord- 
ance with fixed principles already established, 
and that everywhere around us certain causes 
always produce certain effects? Unchanging 
and eternal law governs all these things, and 
the plant can by no means flourish except 
when and where the appropriate conditions 
are supplied. 

The great storm of October last was thought, 
at the time of its occurrence, by many of earth’s 
inhabitants, to have been a special interposition 
having in view the punishment of man, or 
some other Divine purpose in reference to man. 
As this event will readily serve as an illustra- 
tion of a class of phenomena to which may be 
applied the general principles of the reasoning 
applicable to it, let us fora moment consider 
the quesiion. Many minds, in view of that 
wide war of the elements, doubtless asked 
themselves many questions concerning the 
philosophy of special providences. Now, if 
that great storm was the result of a special 
Divine action to the end that man might be 
influenced, how was it that the British astrono- 
mer was able to prediet the occurrence? Was 
he by some rare gift enabled to read the pur- 
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pose of the Almighty and reveal that purpose 
to men? Most certainly not. He interpreted 
Nature. as governed by law. He read the 
storm about to be as the necessary and natural 
result of certain great physical causes and con- 
ditions inseparable from the universal consti- 
tution of things. Were those physical causes 
and conditions directly instituted to accomplish 
the desired end? Most assuredly not. They 
themselves sprang into being necessarily be- 
cause of the grand general regulations domi- 
nant throughout the universe of worlds and 
co-existent with them. Here it may be said 
that the phenomenon was evidently a part of 
the course of Nature, but that natural laws and 
physical causes might have been so ordered 
from the beginning as to speak to man at this 
particular time in tones of unmistakable dis- 
pleasure. This we believe to be the idea of 
the most enlightened advocates of the theory 
of special providences of to-day. The condi- 
tions, circumstances, states of finite man must 
be, according to the advocates of this theory, 
‘dependent in a great degree upon themselves, 
else man would be unpunishable. Now, did 
Deity, in establishing the great eternal laws of 
creation, looking adown the centuries of time 
and contemplating the numberless incidental 
and variously conflicting states and circum- 
stances of the inhabitants of this little earth 
which is absorbed as a drop in the grandeur 
of the ocean of infinity—make those all per- 
vading laws dependent on them? or was the 
higher end kept in view, viz., the greatest good 
of the whole? Does it not seem the more 
reasonable to suppose that in order to thesuc- 
cessful accomplishment of this last-named pur- 
pose, the storm of which we have been speak- 
ing had to take place? that it was a link in 
the great chain of endless causes, existing in- 
dependently of man and his relations, which 
themselves were the natural outflowings and 
developments of these same anterior principles, 
fused as it were into Nature from the grand 
Central Fountain of Life? Had the phenome- 
non under consideration and the sinfulness of 
man any connection? The thoughtful mind at 
nee and emphatically answers, No. Indeed, it 
must be evident that had the laws of our solar 
system been so otherwise arranged as that this 
occurrence should not have been, then in all 
probability the conditions of this world and 
the circumstances of its inhabitants would 
have been very different from what they were 
at that time or previous; inasmuch as it may 
safely be said that the very circumstances—(to 





meet which it has been seriously thought that 


there was no reason why that storm was not 


.instituted)—were dependent upon the laws 


themselves, instead of the laws being arranged 
to meet them. The same may be predicated of 
very many other instances of so-called special 
providences. 

Let us illustrate the point. A certain good 
man, whose lands from certain causes are 
parched for want of rain, prays long and 
earnestly for copious showers. A certain other 
good man whose lands from certain other 
causes are abundantly watered, prays for a 
cessation of rain ere his beautiful crops are 
ruined. Now, shall Deity answer the prayer 
of the first man? Then surely he deals unjustly 
with the second man, and vice versa. The 
question then is, shall the Creator be influen- 
ced at all in this matter by the numerous con- 
flicting and individual desires of mortals? or 
shall he institute a system of cause and effect 
governing this department of Nature which 
shall best subserve the general good and do 
injustice to none? In this let us behold the 
method of the Creators government. The 
course of Nature never turns for man. Such 
events as that before considered must be, else 
the harmony of the great system of things 
would be deranged and God’s immutable laws 
be violated. In tracing out the principle of 
special providences in all its bearings, we find 
a clash of arms resulting from a conflict of 
belief with reason. 

Let us rather consider that the stupendous 
systems of cause and effect in Nature will ever 
in conscious majesty move on, developing 
their grand natural and universal results and 
working out the problem of eternal progress 
untrammeled. If special ends are subserved 
then let us consider them as being subserved 
by the self-integrity of Nature’s beautiful opera- 
tions in all their intricacy. “If God governs 
the world by the special and local exercise of 
His almightiness, and has power to effect all 
things other than through the course of natu- 
ral law, why does He not displace sin with 
good, slavery with justice, poverty with plenty? 
Why does the Deity permit famine, disease, 
sin, woe? Why are we created with attributes 
of justice and capabilities of happiness, and our 
instincts of benevolence violated and our con- 
ceptions of the principles of distributive good- 
ness wounded by the manifestations of God’s 
so-called special providences?” By a belief 
in immutable law we know and feel the sub- 
lime assurance that impartial and everlasting 
justice will ever be dispensed, and we learn to 
love, not fear, the Author of our being. 
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These principles we believe to be in perfect 
accordance with the highest Christianity. Al- 
though we speak of prayer as not being 
answered to the violation of Nature’s laws, 
yet is there not abundance of room for its 
beneficial and marked influence within these 
limits? The fire that warms us is just as much 
a blessing, produced in accordance with the 
principles of combustion, as though given us 
by a miracle. Although there may be no par- 
ticular and local intervention of Divinity to 
punish or reward, yet, generally considered, we 
believe that the principles of cause and effect 
in Nature are the best for man. Happiness 
being the result of obedience to law, and suf- 
fering and premature death of its violation, 
man is thus led to respect and obey his 
Creator’s institutions. . 

If in Nature we see proofs of the workings 
of fixed law; if the idea of special interposition 
attached to events necessarily the results of 
established principles of action be unreason- 
able and contradicted by all analogy, what 
shall we say? By what other light than that 
of reason shall we judge of the Bible and in- 
terpret its teachings? Did the Infinite intend 
that His works should contradict His word ? 
Does His word, properly understood, prove 
that God is ever and anon interfering with the 
operations of His laws? What gather we from 
the teachings of all those sciences which un- 
fold the beautiful and stupendous processes 
and principles of Nature? She speaks to-day 
in tones of deep convincing eloquence. 

The truths of Nature can never be over- 
thrown. But need we fear them? Every 
interiorly enlightened mind feels the sublime 
assurance that they are divine. God presents 
instruction to man according as he is able to 
receive it. The Scriptures speak according to 
optical not physical truth, and make no attempt 
to correct very muny grave errors then exist- 
ing. The representations of the position of 
the earth relative to the sun, of the manner of 
the production of rain, of the physical system 
of man, and of the intellectual operations illus- 
trate this point. To-day, the words of the 
Bible are not generally considered inspired, 
but the immortal truths are inherently divine. 

Neither is inspiration omniscience. 

There seems to be a tendency still abroad in 
the world of attributing every—shall we say 
trifling ?—event having a show of peculiarity 
about it, to special guidance and interference. 
That these views are being modified, and more 
ennobling conceptions of God’s government 
are being substituted, is certain. The cause of 





true religion is no doubt much injured by such 
tendency on the part of some really goed and 
sincere men, but in whose natures the principle 
or element of marvelousness is so predominant 
as to sway reason. There is need of much 
caution in the case of these. 

Two vessels are upon the ocean. A great 
storm arises. One survives the blast; the 
other is lost. The one which rode out the 
storm contained a missionary to the heathen. 
Was this a special providence? Had natural 
causes nothing to do with it? Are not the 
law-governed realms of the physical and moral 
distinct in this particular sense? A few weeks 
after we hear of the death of that good man 
at the hands of those he would reform and 
Christianize. Our views of special providence 
now become confused and obscured. The 
mind is not at ease. 

A man dies. It is thought that he is called 
away ata special time and fora special pur- 
pose. The physiologist sees in his death the 
results of violated organic law. Is he right? 
Kind reader, judge for yourself. We tread on 
delicate ground. Our subject concerns the 
religious beliefs of humanity. But the nature 
of truth is our apology. Not a sparrow falls to 
the ground without God’s notice. The law 
believer feels the force of this. But does the 
passage prove that when the gun of the sports- 
man is pointed at the bird, the order of se- 
quence between his resolve and the death of 
the sparrow is to be miraculously interrupted ? 
Every hair of the good man’s head is numbered, 
but he suffers equally with the bad when the 
organic laws are violated, and reaps the bless- 
ings of an obedience to them. If an accident 
happen, he is just as liable to lose his life as 
another. Therefore the passage proves not 
special guardianship to the perversion or sus- 
pension of natural law. 

Whence are those beautiful principles of 
man’s mental constitution and the laws which 
govern mind’s manifestation? Inflexible causa- 
tion reigns here. There are laws governing 
the spiritual elements of man’s nature yet un- 
discovered, sufficient no doubt to account for 
many peculiar phenomena now attributed to 
the instrumentalities of spirits and angels. 
Whence those principleS of the science of hu- 
man life, those laws of Nature in harmony 


’ with which man placing himself reaps good t 


Inflexible causation reigns here. Deny it, and 
you take away from humanity the incentives 
to reform. Admit it, and you lay the founda- 
tions of future progression. Science demon- 
strates laws and forces in the great economy 
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of Nature by which change, formation, and 
progression are ever carried on. And this in 
the realm of mind as of matter. “ Nonew plan 
or motive of action can ever enter the Divine 
Mind, and whatever plans we find developed 
in God’s governments must have been perfectly 
formed in the counsels of eternity. God acts 
on the universe under the guidance of those 
fixed principles we call law.” 

“ Those are only crude and imperfect notions 
of religion which suggest the idea of inducing 
God to change His laws and measures pre- 
viously formed. The chief efficacy of our 
devotions is derived from the good dispositions 
which they raise and cherish in the human 
soul.” 

“The Being that made the world governs it 
by laws that are inflexible because they are 
the best.” 

The laws of God, then, being established, are 
not subject to various interference and modi- 
cation. In fact, this is not now claimed by the 
most enlightened advocates of special provi- 
dences. But were the laws of Nature arranged 
from the beginning so as to meet the variously 
conflicting and incidental circumstances of 
man? Let us again consider. The laws that 
regulate and have regulated this earth and its 
relations are intimately connected with the 
universal constitution of things. The produc- 
tion of our globe and its progress through the 
different geological ages were dependent on 
the laws of the solar system. The seasons, 
winds, waves, tides, cold and heat, thunderings 
and lightnings, volcanoes and epidemics, ete., 
are connected with operative principles far 
back of them. For them to have been arranged 
from the beginning to meet the special ends 
above suggested, would have necessitated a 
construction of the laws of the whole universe 
with reference tothem. Forallare but parts of 
one stupendous whole. Now, were these vast 
and gencral regulations, destined to work out 
grand general ends, made dependent upon such 
casualties? Which would naturally be most 
dependent, the one upon the other, the laws of 
the great system or, the circumstances of man ? 
Do not the latter, in great measure, flow out of 
or from the former? A peculiar necessity 
having at one time derhanded a peculiar mani- 
festation concerning the welfare of the race, 
argues not even the possibility of the continu- 
ance of the same. 

Modern scientific discoveries differ no more 
from the seemingly plain statements of Scrip- 
ture regarding creation, the flood, and many 
phenomena of Nature, than does the truth 





that God works to-day by law, not by miracle, 
differ from statements of Scripture seemingly 
opposed to it. Of this latter class perhaps the 
strongest is Mark xvi. 15-19, and yet these 
signs are not now made manifest. “ Ask, and 
ye shall receive.” But if we ask for that 
which in God’s wisdom—owing to his laws— 
must be otherwise, will it be granted? Surely 
not. The Bible evidently supposes a large 
margin for the exercise of human reason and 
human research. This investing the whole 
subject with an atmosphere of mysteriousness 
is not good. If special providences are con- 
tended for, we should examine well the grounds 
of the evidence. Objection may be taken to 
our representation of the prayers of Christians. 
Such are supposed to be selfish and conflicting 
when seeking special interference such as has 
been previously alluded to. But if, realizing 
that law governs natural phenomena, men ask 
not the Creator to change his modes of action, 
the case is of course very different. It has 
been said that in numberless ways unknown, 
by the dispensations of Providence, good is 
accomplished. True. The principles of cause 
and effect in Nature are productive of great 
good. Through gradual unfoldment and ex- 
pansion the sublime and wide-spread opera- 
tions of the universe tend toward grand 
results. Its laws being instituted by an all- 
wise Creator are no doubt the best, and 
although various darker shades and manifesta- 
tions ever and anon appear, still we believe 
that these are only the receding waves of that 
tide that is ever rolling onward. 

Reader, do we feel any less respect for the 
Creator and his works from a consideration 
of the principles we have been endeavoring to 
unfold? Is the contemplation of unchanging 
laws, developing grand natural and universal 
effects, non-ennobling? To-day we are passing 
into deeper views of Nature, science, and 
man, as related to the immutable forces of 
the nniverse,— the methods of the Divine 
action. Do such principles as these give us 
narrower views of truth? Do they deny man 
the privilege of prayer? Can there be no 
reforms effected? Can there be no higher 
influences exerted under the present constitu- 
tion of things ? 

Whereas, before, if Nature seemed discord- 
ant, may we not, in the light of law, catch 
faint glimpses and more ennobling conceptions 
of sublimity, unity, and uniformity ? 

Let us hope that a vast future awaits the 
human race, a future in whtch truth shall be 
more and more evolved—a future of progress. 
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THE ECCENTRICITIES OF GENIUS. 
BY J. STANLY. 


E often hear of the eccentricities of 
genius, how men of the most brilliant 
talents and mental power are at times whimsi- 
cal in habit, peculiar in thought, and extrava- 
gant in style. To such an extent has this idea 
proceeded, that eccentricity is frequently re- 
garded as a mark of genius, while genius with- 
out eccentricity passes unnoticed. Some of 
the greatest writers of the day owe their pop- 
ularity to their eccentricities as much perhaps 
as to their genius. The strange habits of Ten- 
nyson in often appearing in public unshaven 
and with unkempt locks, and dressed, too, 
more in accordance with Roman than English 
taste, have won for him no little distinction. 
Carlyle would certainly lose many admirers 
were his style less disjointed, his constructions 
less arbitrary. Emerson, too, would undoubt- 
edly lessen his reputation did he keep up a 
continued fire of words, rather than occasional 
showers of sparks, brilliant scintillations though 
they are. Not alone has the genius of writers 
of the past helped our remembrance of their 
works and lives; their eccentricities, too, keep 
their memory green, and are the more eagerly 
seized upon “ to point a moral or adorn a tale.” 
Coleridge is better known as the “opium 
eater” than as the author of “Christabel.” 
The credulous simplicity and timid bashfulness 
of Goldsmith, the haughty pomp and bluster- 
ing dignity of Dr. Johnson, accompany every- 
where their names. The genius becomes for- 
gotten in the eccentricities that have immortal- 
ized Poe and Chatterton. Thus every age 
swells the list of the failings and foibles of 
genius; while popular delusion or ignorance, 
pleased to have discovered something human 
in those they had generally been taught to re- 
spect as divine, suffers talent to become disre- 
garded, shadowed, and forgotten. 

To trace any necessary relation between 
eccentricity and genius is difficult. Genius, 
the inspiration of a divine power, is from its 
very nature inconsistent with any peculiarity 
in mind or manner. Still, theories have arisen 
which aim to prove their intimate connection, 
if not ultimate co-extension. Some declare 
genius to be a mental disease. Excessive 
study promotes it. Men of genius devote their 
entire lives to study; and in a few years’ time 
their whole nervous system becomes unstrung, 
the mental faculties worn out. The drugs 
which are taken at this point to stimulate 





thought derange it, shatter the mind, and pro- 
duce insanity, to which cause all eccentricity 
is to be traced. These effects, they argue, 
conclusively prove genius to be a mental dis- 
ease, the approach of which is so insidious as 
to altogether escape notice. 

Others are not so extreme in their views. 
They regard genius to be simply an abnormal 
development of some mental faculty. Just as 
men are born with prodigious muscular power, 
so nature at times produces wonderful mental 
qualities. In some, the faculty of imagination 
is largely developed; in others, the power of 
thought. In the one case, the result is an im- 
aginative genius, like Coleridge; in the other, 
a metaphysical one, like Hamilton. This ab- 
normal development of one faculty, however, 
is generally obtained by a proportionate dimi- 
nution of the power of another, and thus the 
mental equilibrium is at once disturbed, creat- 
ing a disordered fancy and unsettled habits, or, 
in other words, eccentricities. 

These theories are somewhat true. Exces- 
sive study does promote disease, and the ab- 
normal exercise of one faculty generally does 
result in the injury of the rest. But the con- 
clusions are entirely gratuitous and unwar- 
ranted, as indeed would all other theories be 
that aim to prove any necessary connection 
between genius and eccentricity. The fact is, 
we can not account for the eccentricity that 
sometimes accompanies genius in any other 
way than we can for that which appears in 
ordinary minds. We forget that men of genius 
are men after all, as susceptible to influences 
and as impulsive as ourselves. We vainly im- 
agine genius to be the personification of per- 
fection. It would be unreasonable to suppose 
that even gifted minds escape those errors to 
which we are all liable. Genius does not pos- 
tulate infallibility, though of course the high- 
est genius exists where the moral, religious, 
and intellectual faculties alike come into play. 

The situation of genius, moreover, is peculiar. 
We do not all stand upon the same plane, so 
that our actions are equally scrutinized. Those 
who have obtained the highest rank in science 
and literature stand, as it were, above the “ com- 
mon herd,” and are conspicuous for their vices 
as well as virtues. The latter, which in many 
cases would be unnoticed were their position 
less exalted, now acquire the greater promi- 
nence. The fairer the surface, the fouler the 
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stain. Little vices in little men are thus unseen ; 
little vices in great men are an anomaly. We 
are shocked at any violation of the ordinary 
rules of life, wrapped up as we are in the calm- 
ness and commonplace character of our-own 
existence. Our usual composure becomes in- 
tensely ruffled when the violator stands upon a 
higher level than ourselves, vainly expecting 
genius to be free from eccentricity, as though 
the mountain torrent would sweep along as 
smoothly as the woodland rivulet. Virgil him- 
self was almost conscious of the truth when 
he wrote, as Conington happily translates it: 
“Can heavenly natures nourish hate, 
So fierce, so blindly passionate ? 

The eccentricities of genius should excite our 
surprise no more than the peculiarities of or- 
dinary mortals. They are in both cases actu- 
ated by precisely similar causes. When they 
display themselves in matters of dress, speech, 
or style, self-conceit lies at the very basis. 
When they appear in acts of vice, the cause is 
plainly the lack of self-control. In no way 
does genius affect the result. The extreme def- 
erence usually paid to genius may awaken a 
man’s self-conceit, thus causing him to show his 
entire disregard for the common rules of life by 
despising them. Genius is not to be blamed 
for this, but the man’s own inordinate self-love, 
which would have been soon frowned down if 





hero worship had not so deified him and pal- 
liated his conduct. 

The struggle between good and evil, without 
which life would be a void and existence a 
myth, thus appears in the career of men of 
genius as it does with us; but the fight is 
fiercer, because their natures are fiercer. If in 
the protracted conflict they slip and err like 
the rest of us, it only strengthens the invisible 
bond by which all men are connected. David 
sinning, is human; Moses in anger at rebellious 
Israel, is human: if both had been perfect, their 
lives would be considered legendary and their 
characters typical. If Hercules had failed in 
but one of his mighty labors, we might regard 
him as a man; Samson rose, sinned, and fell, 
and we can not question his humanity. The 
foibles of genius make talent more satisfied 
with its humbler station, and prove a closer 
equality between men than is generally known 
or acknowledged. 

It is unfortunate that we give way at times. 
It is sad when we see great intellects slaves to 
some ungovernable degradation. Honor, duty, 
his own self-respect are lost, while the man 
who ought to have become a blessing to hu- 
manity at large, with all his talents wasted and 
body destroyed, dies, leaving no conscious echo 
to his genius save the poet’s words, 

“ It might have been.” 
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A REMEDY FOR BLUE MONDAY. 


BY N. SIZER. 


VERYBODY knows the duty of the 
clergyman, but few know his trials. He 
is a man of serene appearance and decorous 
conduct; is generally neatly dressed, highly 
respected in community, and to the casual 
observer is being 
“ * * © carried to the skies, 
On flowery beds of ease.” 
He is by many thought to have an easy life; 
some think he has chosen that profesgion to 
avoid work, and that he obtains money very 
easily, considering the smooth and apparently 
agreeable life he leads. 

The average American minister finds his 
position no sinecure. The education necessary 
to attain his position, and the study and talent 
required to fill it acceptably, would, in any 
other pursuit, win a larger reward in every 
worldly sense. 

The truly devoted minister, who rightly 





considers his high commission, labors earnestly 
not only to instruct, but to counsel and guide 
wayward and selfish men to duty and to God. 
All he has of talent, culture, or influence he 
willingly devotes to his work, and laying 
largely aside his bodily ease and comfort, as 
well as his pecuniary interests, he feels bound 
to serve the church and the people as a duty 
owed to God and his conscience. Such labor 
saps the health and depresses the spirits. 
Some ministers preach three times of a Sunday, 
and no wonder their Mondays are “ blue”— 
that the mental becomes too strong for the 
physical. If a minister undertakes to recreate 
or rest, some people will call him lazy, es- 
pecially those who think nothing is labor but 
that which is bodily. A writer in the Christian 
Advocate proposes the following “ remedy for 
blue Monday :” 

“TI know a minister who takes a washing 
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machine and a wringer every Monday morning 
and does up the family washing, and he does 
not hesitate to acknowledge it when occasion 
demands. He declares, moreover, that it is a 
perfect arrangement all around, whatever may 
be said about the originality of the idea. They 
keep no servant, they prefer to be alone, and 
thus to save their children from corrupting 
associations. His wife has all she ought to do 
without the washing, and besides, he is much 
stronger than she, and better able to doit. By 
doing it himself instead of hiring it done he 
saves fifty dollars a year, which he scrupu- 
lously devotes to the replenishing of his library, 
and he values the books all the more from 
having twice earned them. It gives him 
physical exercise that he needs, and such as 
does him far more good than play, or than 
exercise for the mere sake of exercise, which 
amounts to about the same thing. It occupies 
his time, which otherwise would hang heavily 
on his hands, for he does not feel like studying 
on Monday morning, and he finds it a poor 
time to make pastoral calls. It gives him a 
more active participation in household duties. 
It cheers his wife, and secures to him so much 
more of her society, which he still enjoys as 
well as when they were academic class-mates 
together. She, in return, is able to devote time 
and vivacity to occasional literary labor and 
to the mental culture of their children. More- 
over, it helps to make labor honorable in the 
ey*s of all their people, especially of those who 
think deeply enough to appreciate it. We can 
but commend any man who is large-hearted 
and free-thoughted enough to give such a proof 
of his regard for his wife, his people, and his 
books.” 

To this we add a scrap from another writer 
in the same paper, and subjoin our comments: 

“ There are in the United States about sixty- 
one thousand ministers of all denominations. 
Their average salary per annum is computed 
to be about $700. This would make $42,700,000 
annually paid by the American churches in 
clergymen’s salaries. If we assume each cler- 
gyman to represent three persons, a wife and 
two children, making four in all, we have then 
244,000 persons to be supported out of this salary 
fund, and this gives just $175 to each one. The 
average salary of three-fourths of the ministry 
is less than $600, and this very materially re- 
duces the average per head to each member of 
their families. In cities and large villages 
ministerial salaries generally stand at a fair 
rate of liberality, especially in the wealthier 
congregations, Yet this class represents but a 





small fraction of the whole. When taken in 
connection with the whole, so as to make the 
general average, we have about $700 for each 
minister, or $175 per head for ministers’ 
families, on the basis of four persons to each 
family.” 

One of the causes of blue Monday is the 
miserably small salary of ministers. The cor- 
roding anxiety as to how the angel of respect- 
ability may be kept in the house and the wolf 
of want away from the door, does more to 
break down the health of ministers and their 
families than all the study and mental labor 
they perform. The use of the washing machine 
and wringer was excellent exercise ; it served 
to draw the blood and nerve-force away from 
the wearied brain, promoted digestion, saved a 
dollar a week for food and other comforts, and 
more than all, saved the poor man from the 
worriment, deprivation, and shame which the 
want of the dollar would have occasioned. 

We require ministers to live in good houses, 
dress well, entertain company genteelly and 
liberally, and blame them for being worldly 
and selfish if they work or traffic to increase 
their income. How would the people who 
criticise ninisters and their wives like to make 
the effort to feed, clothe, and educate a family 
for $175 a year for each member? We think 
the most of them, before a single year was 
ended, would be led to exciaim, 

“ Dear Lord! and shall we ever live 
At this poor dying rate ?*’ 
The “ Shady Side of a Pastor’s Life,” by Mrs. 
Hubbell, contains a world of truth, and as we 
happen to know the parishes in which she 
learned the “ Shady Side,” we indorse the prac- 
tical correctness of her facts and inferences. 

Dr. Lyman Beecher had an iron constitution, 
inherited from his blacksmith father, which he 
maintained by sawing wood, working in his 
garden, and by shoveling sand in his cellar on 
Sundays and rainy days, to keep his body and 
brain in good working order. A good deacon 
of his church was once terribly shocked at 
seeing the Doctor with his coat off, shoveling a 
heap of sand from one side of the cellar to the 
other, Sunday noon between the services. To 
his remonstrances the Doctor replied, “ God 
knows I must have the exercise, and my people 
would be shocked if I were to do something 
useful, like sawing wood, so I pitch this sand 
across the cellar every Sunday once or twice.” 

If ministers worked more physically they 
would think more vigorously, and have less of 
the blues on Mondays and other days. If they 
were paid better salaries they couid have 
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exercise and some release from nerve-shatter- 
ing anxiety and chagrin incident to poverty, 
sick wives, and the vain attempt to keep up 
respectability and an open house for the people 


of the parish and for church agents and mis- 
sionaries besides. Better health would help to 
raise them above despondency, and more 
greenbacks would save them from the blues 


—_+0e—_—_. 


IN THE SHADOWS. 


Sirtrve in the shadows, love, 
Neither word nor sign 

Breaking through the harmony 
Of your soul with mine. 


Through the silence thrills a chord 
Mightier than speech, 

More than any whispered word, 
Linking each to each. 


Through the murk and through the rain 
Comes a breath divine, 

Touch of blessing, stilling pain, 
With your hand in mine. 


Do you know the adage, love, 
Caught from legends old? 

“ Speech is silver,”’ so it runs, 
But the “ silence—gold.” 


Speech drops chains of silver down 
Love's deep mysteries, 

Where we find her buried crown, 
Golden silences. 


And your life, so near to mine, 
Seems with mine inwrought, 

Till a hint, a touch, a sign, 
Answers to a thought. 


And if every phrase most meet 
Failed us at command, 

Leaving naught but glances sweet, 
We could understand. 





If you love me, speak not now 
Words, however dear ; 

Only kiss my tired brow, 
And my soul will hear. 


Then my heart will hush its cries, 
And the world will seem 
Gliding into Paradise, 
Through a fairy dream. 


Words may do for sunny ways, 
Songs for happy faces, 

But whene’er the stream of days 
Runs in shady places,— 


When lost treasures, dim with dust, 
Throng the darkened room, 

And the trailing robes of trust 
Vanish in the gloom.— 


Oh! the blessed quietude 
Falling like the dew, 

Till I whisper, “It is good, 
Love, to rest with you!” 


Life may run in shady ways, 
If at last there be 

Rainbows of the rainy days, 
Circling you and me; 


Waiting through the shadows, love, 
For the word divine, 
Speaking forth the harmony 
Of your soul with mine. ANNIE HERBER?. 


———_ +06 —__ 


J. C. BAOH. 
BY GEO. E. PATTEN. 


HIS youngest and eleventh son of the 
immortally renowned father of fugue 
movement in the art of music was christened 
Johann Christian Bach, although he has been 
often called “ Bach of Milan ”—from his resi- 
dence in that city ; and is still oftener referred 
to as “ Bach of London,” from his long settle- 
ment there. 

He was born at Leipzig in 1735, and died in 
London in the month of January, 1782. As 
his father, the great Sebastian, died when he 
was but fifteen years old, he had much less of 
the inestimable advantage of his thorough in- 
struction than had been enjoyed by his broth- 
ers. He completed his musical studies, how- 
ever, under his brother, the distinguished Carl 
Philip Emmanuel, who, as a court musician 





at Berlin, was in a position to give him a good 
home, and also necessarily an introduction to 
the best society of the town. 

Christian’s talent, which was of the family 
stock, soon attracted much attention; his 
most excellent playing of the harpsichord 
was admired, and his compositions were near- 
ly all quite successful. His disposition was so 
wholly different from that of the other mem- 
bers of his family as to create much comment. 
Most of his brothers partook of their wonder- 
ful father’s quiet dignity of self-possession and 
equipoise, while Ae was enthusiastic, and even 
most passionate in his devotion to the society 
of women, so much s0, that the gallantry of 
his nature, by too great a preponderance of this 
excitability, became mere sensuality. This 
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inclination brought him of course into associ- 
ation with many noted females, and among 
others with the Italian singers belonging to 
the opera in Berlin, and by whose attractive 
powers he was persuaded in his nineteenth 
year to go with them to Milan. 

He had resided but a short year in this 
Lombard city when, by the kind interest of 
the Empress, he was appointed organist of the 
Duomo. He here composed several light 
operas in the Neapolitan style, by which he 
secured very great favor. 

In 1759, according to M. Fetis and Dr. 
Schilling, but thought by other authorities to 
be in the year 1762, Signora Mattei, who was 
directress of the Italian opera in London, 
engaged him to go to England; which he 
did, and never left that country again except 
for an occasional visit. In 1763 he produced 
his opera Orione ossia Diana vendicata, with 
most decided success. In this composition the 
clarionet was employed for the first time in 
England ; and the peculiar richness and elabo- 
ration of the instrumentation is said to have 
“exceeded anything that had been heard.” 
He became almost immediately thereafter a 
universal favorite in the metropolis. He was 
engaged by the Queen as chamber musician, 
organist, and composer, positions of much 
honor and considerable profit. He wrote 
almost unceasingly for the opera, and gave 
concerts in conjunction with the famous Abel, 
the performer on the viol da gamba. He pro- 
duced countless instrumental works, all of 
which were extremely popular. 

While he had lived in Italy his playing on 
the harpsichord had become sadly neglected, 
and he now proposed to resume his thorough 
practice ; but as he did not do so, his finished 
execution was never regained. It is doubtless 
because of this reason that he never wrote any 
real difficulties for his instrument; and as his 
music was very easily understood and easily 





played, “ it was as much admired by the ladies 

as he was himself.” He often received reproofs 

by letter, from his brother Emmanuel, in which 

he was called a “renegade from the classical 
style of his father.” Also those around him: 
spoke to him of the great difference between 
his music and that of his conscientious teacher 
his brother, and he used to reply—* Emmanuel 

Jives to compose, but I compose to live.” It is 

said that “it was his love of pleasure and his 
gayety of character that induced the prevalent 
lightness of his music, rather than his want of 

ability to write in a more earnest style ;” as is 

proven by some motets which he wrote for 
Germany; some masses he wrote for Rome 

and Naples; and even some pieces he com- 

posed for the English Church, all of which are 

warmly praised by very severe critics. 

It was in 1767 that Cecilia Grassi was in 
London as prima donna at the opera, and had 
been but a short season in that position before 
Bach married her. Doubtless his so-called 
“gallantries” were much reformed and im- 
proved by this marriage, but unfortunately it 
did not cure him of another very sorrowful 
propensity, “ for his habit of drinking became 
so strong that he now, never, or certainly very 
rarely, wrote save under spirituous excitement.” 
Such a course of life never is very long in its 
continuance, and thus he died at a much 
younger age than his brothers, leaving many 
debts, which amounted to about four thousand 
pounds. His brilliant popularity did not long 
outlive him. The Queen, as a tribute to his 
memory, sent his widow a present of fifty 
pounds to carry her to her native country, and 
also'a pension of eighty pounds a year. The 
greater number of his compositions are given 
by M. Fetis in his “ Biographie.” Thus expired 
the vivid life of the last of a truly remarkable 
family, whose founder will be ever revered and 
fondly treasured by all intellectual musicians 
as the great father of fugue movement. 


—_+0o__. 


EDITORIAL ITEMS. 


MR. BERGH’S SOCIETY. 

T is 2 common thing to speak of a “ horse- 
laugh,” but few persons, after all, have seen 

a horse laugh. If such a thing were possible, 
and if laughing, with horses, were indicative 
of mirth or pleasure as with men, there is one 
person in this community who would be apt to 
know all about it, and that person is Henry 
Bergh, President of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. Judging from his 





rather grim, fixed features, and his sad, earnest 
expression of countenance, we should say that 
Mr. Bergh rarely laughs himself, and this is 
another reason why his special friends and 
protégés, horses, dogs, and calves, should taugh 
for him—but more especially for themselves. 
We have just looked through Mr. Bergh’s 
Fourth Annual Report, and find the reading 
very interesting and suggestive, especially with 
the thermometer near ninety in the shade. 
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In face of the facts here set down, Mr. Bergh 
can afford to be made the butt of ridicule for 
senseless and soulless newspaper paragraph- 
ists. Here are a few items under the head of 
“ Arrests and Convictions” which are very re- 
freshing. We clip at random: 

“ June 4. Hugh Galeger, kicking a dog and 
abusing Mr. Campbell. Held in $300 to keep 
the peace by Justice Dodge. 

June 7. William Fagan, driving a horse, 
very lame, shoulders, back, and hip afflicted 
with raw sores. Fined $10, by Justice Riley, 
or ten days in prison. 

June 12. Thomas Farrell, driving a horse 
before a brick-cart, with sores on both breasts, 
and lame. Fined $10 by Justice Riley. 

June 18. James Leonard, driving a horse 
with raw sores on its back and on both sides 
of its neck. Fined $10 or fifteen days’ impris- 
onment in the county jail, by Justice Walsh.” 

The year’s record shows nearly five hundred 
such arrests for cruelty to horses, cattle, dogs, 
etc., in the majority of which cases the party 
arrested was cunvicted and punished. Such a 
record should make a man almost satisfied 
with himself, and content to be made the sub- 
ject of misunderstanding and unfeeling criti- 
cism. A merciful man like Mr. Bergh can 
even have compassion on the poor fools who 
can not comprehend the sublimity of living for 
a purpose. The Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals is a living power in our 
midst, and its example and influence are being 
extended to all parts of the country, thanks to 
its efficient President, and to a progressive 
public sentiment. 

THE FOOLS NOT ALL DEAD YET. 

THERE are men of education and refinement, 
living in the midst of the highest civilizing in- 
fluences, who obstinately maintain the inac- 
curacy of well-settled scientific truths. A strik- 
ing illustration of this lately occurred in Eng- 
land, and the controversy, for controversy it 
was, related to the rotundity of the earth, and 
repeated in miniature the celebrated Galileon 
contest. 

It appears that a Mr. Hampden threw out a 
challenge by which he offered to pay £500 to 
any one who would prove the rotundity, which 
challenge was taken up by Mr. A. R. Wallace, 
who lodged a similar sum with the editor of 
The Field. To test this point, six miles of the 
Bedford level were used, three signals, each 13 
feet 4 inches above the water level, being put 
up three miles apart. Mr. Wallace asserted that 
if he were corrcct, the central signal would ap- 





pear elevated about 5 feet above the line join- 
ing the two, Mr. Hampden holding, of course, 
that they would all be in a straight line. Al- 
though the diagrams of what was seen by the 
telescopes used at both ends, and acknowledged 
to be correct by Mr. Carpenter and Mr. Hamp- 
den, show the central signal more than 5 feet 
above the line of the two extremes, the latter 
coolly claims the victory, and threatens to bring 
an action against the editor of The Field (who 
was appointed umpire by Mr. Hampden him- 
self) for fraudulently deciding against them. 
In other words, the gentleman claims to have 
won what he has fairly lost, and persists in his 
obstinate refusal to admit a fact when demon- 
strated before his eyes. 


MepicaL EpvucatioN FOR WoMEN IN 
Paris.—A Boston paper, of a date evident- 
ly previous to the collapse of the Napole- 
onic dynasty, says: “The Empress is at 
last going to have a wish dear to her heart 
realized—the foundation of a free medical 
college, for ladies, in Paris. The supporters 
of the plan are Nelaton, Milne-Eduards, and 
ex-Minister of Public Instruction Duruy, 
Three-fourths of the parishes of France are 
without a ‘medicine man;’ the Sisters of 
Charity, with their stock of simples, is all 
the healing art within reach; and though 
the law is very severe against unlicensed 
practitioners, it winks at the substitutes cre- 
ated by necessity. Sweden has taken the 
lead in this matter, and by the cures of the 
doctresses a sensible diminution has been the 
result in the death-rate of the rural popula- 
tiens.” Here is an acknowledgment which 
is of some value to lady-physicians, especially 
in the way of encouraging them to persevere 
in so useful a department of effort. 





Mr. Hantay, a California antiquary, 
has published a work in which he shows that there 
were Chinese living in the land of gold a thousand 
years before the Spaniards invaded it. The Ger- 
man savant Neumann, who produced some proofs 
to much the same purpose several years ago, thus 
finds strong confirmation in Mr. Hanlay. 


Gray, the celebrated poet, greatl 
dreaded fire, and kept a ladder of rope in his bed- 
room, so that he might the more readily escape 
should the house take fire at night. Some mis- 
chievous young men at Cambridge knowing this, 
roused him in the middle of a dark night with the 


cry of Fire! Up went the window, and down 

came Gray on his rope ladder as fast as he could, 

lump into a tub of water, which was placed there 
receive bim. 
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{In this Department will be noticed euch matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ‘* What They Say ” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Go Our € orrespoudents. 


QUESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. We have no space 
to gratify idle curiosity. One question only at a time, 
and that clearly stated, must be propounded, if a corre- 
spondent shall expect us to give him the benefit of its early 
consideration. Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be inclosed for 
the return postage. 








SprriruaAL Manirestations.—I would 
like to hear what you know about spirit manifes- 
tations, such as writing on a slate without visible 
hands or anything else visible, and how furniture 
can be suspended in the air without visible agency. 

J. BE. T. 


Ans. This subject has had many explanations. 
It is generally attributed to the spirits of the de- 
parted who once lived on earth. Some disbelieve 
this theory and attempt to account for the phenom- 
ena by clairvoyance, or magnetism, or human elec- 
tricity. Others deny the phenomena, and say they 
are optical delusions or a deception of the sense 
of sight; others, again, accept the phenomena, and 
charge them to the devil. We have given the sub- 
ject some thought, and as to which of the above 
opinions is the right one, or whether each is true 
in part and false in part, we candidly confess we do 
not know; and as we never promised to explain 
the subject, and as others make it their business 
to do so, we modestly decline making the attempt. 


Fiat-Heap Inprans.—I was asked 
some time ago by a non-believer in neyo! if 
our science would prove true in case of the Fiat- 
headed Indians. He said that he could compress 
an infant’s head into almost any shape, and yet its 
mind would remain sound. I replied that it would 
_ true, and that the compression of infants’ 
1eads only displaced the organs and did not de- 
stroy them. Was I correct? 

Ans. You were correct with reference to the 
Filat-head Indians whose heads are compressed by 
a gradual process while in their earliest infancy ; 
but with reference to the somewhat extravagant 
assertion of your acquaintance we can not defi- 
nitely answer. We do not know that a child’s 
head can be ‘* compressed into almost any shape,” 
and yet without a disturbance of the mental pow- 
ers, and we must say that we do not believe a 
series of experiments would confirm his judgment 
in the matter. 

Our article on “‘ Objections to Phrenology,” in 
the September number, contains some allusion to 





ae 


the Flathead-Indian question, and other informa- 
tion which is of value to you and others in dis- 
cussing the science with the skeptical. 


WuitrEe NrGrors.—Do negroes ever 
~ white? and can you furnish any instances, 

Ans. On the authority of the recorded investiga- 
tions of several eminent writers we say, Yes. 
Quatrefages, in the Revue des Cours Scientifiques, 
mentions the following instances in support of his 
assertion that true negroes, descended from negro 
parents, can become white, either wholly or in 
part, without being albinos. The first he mentions 
is of a woman named Frangoise, kitchen-maid to 
a Colonel Barnet, who was the daughter of a black 
father and a black mother, and had not a single 
white among her ancestors. Until her fifteenth 
year she looked just like an ordinary negress. At 
that time the skin around the nails and mouth be- 
gan to grow white. In her fortieth year her whole 
body was rose-colored, with the exception of the 
neck and along the whole length of the spine and 
shoulders, where the skin was brown, with black 
flecks. Upon the black portions the hair remained 
black, but she was everywhere else white. The 
woman was not sick, and the skin performed its 
natural functions. 

A second case is adduced from Dr. Hammond. 
A young negro, son of a negro and negress, among 
whose ancestors there was not a single white, was 
bitten when about sixteen by adog. The terror 
produced thereby caused the following phenome- 
na. During a space of twenty-five days after re- 
ceiving the wound, his skin became perceptibly 
paler; then the skin of his body became covered 
with white flecks, which finally merged into one 
another, and when he was twenty-five years old 
his whole body had a white skin, with only single 
brown flecks. The lower portion of the face was 
white, the upper portion, on the contrary, black; 
the crown of the head was white, though the hair 
remained unchanged, while the hair in other parts 
of his body was not white, but blonde. 

A third case is brought by Quatrefages himself, 
who says that Admiral Fleuriet de Langle had re- 
lated to him not long ago that on the Gaboon there 
is a village inhabited by white negroes only; they 
have a rose-colored skin, blue eyes, which bear the 
light very well, and white, crispy hair. 


Cramps.—I am subject to cramps, 
which catch me in my side, or elbow, or foot, and 
they come upon me any time, and are therefore 
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very inconvenient as well as painful. How can 
they be remedied ? : 
Ans. You are doubtless living wrongly in some 
way. Do you stimulate? Do you use tobacco, 
spices, or coffee? Are you overworking? Some- 
thing must be disturbing the harmony of your 
nervous system. It might be well for you to con- 
sult your family physician; he can inquire into 
your habits, and find out all your conditions. 


Tue Bic Prorecrep py THe Litt.e. 
—I have heard it said that there are some large 
and powerful wild beasts which owe their safety 
from danger to small animals or birds. Can you 
instance any in support of the statement ? 

22.3 


Ans. Yes; and the following are among the 
most striking examples which now occur to us. 
The rhinoceros, for instance, is generally accom- 
panied by a little bird, which, while the rhinoceros 
is standing or snoozing, feeds upon the larve in 
his skin. The rhinoceros can not sce well, and 
besides, his sight is impeded by his horn; but the 
little bird can see, and on the first approach of 
danger utters a shril) ery and flies away. This 
note gives warning to his huge friend, and he gets 
away too. The buffalo also has a similar friend. 
While the buffalo is feeding, his little bird friend 
is picking out the insects on his back. When the 
bird sees danger he rouses the buffalo to a sense 
of it by flying away. —— 

Cuaracrer From Lixeness.—If I 
send you my likeness, can you write out my char- 


acter from it? and what are your charges for so 
doing ? Oo. R. P. 


Ans. Send for “‘ The Mirror of the Mind,”’ with 
a stamp to pay the postage, and that will tell you 
how to have likenesses taken for that purpose, 
also the measurements, etc., which we require, 
including the charge. —— 

Too Mucu Bioop.—What ought one 
to do who has a predominance of the Vital tem- 


rament and makes blood too rapidly, causing a 
eaviness of the head at times ? 


Ans. You should avoid eating sugar, for that 
tends to produce heat. You should avoid coffee, 
tobacco, and spices; these three articles tend to 
disturb the action of the heart and throw the 
blood unduly to the brain. 


Prevention oF Dampness. — Will 
the JourNAL mentor be kind enough to suggest 
some process by which dampness may be reduced 
or prevented altogether in the foundation walls 
of my house? My cellar and first floor pantries 
are very much affected by the rising moisture. 
Articles of food can not kept long in them 
before a green mold exhibits itself, or they are 
otherwise spoiled. HOUSEKEEPER. 

Ans. We take the following recipes from a 
leading scientific paper, and think they will help 
you to abate your domestic grievance. 

“ Asphalte well applied on foundation walls will 
prevent the rising of damp on walls, and its dura- 
bility is known to withstand different tempera- 
tures. Another method is as follows: Three 
quarters of a pound of mottled soap are to be dis- 





solved in one gallon of boiling water, and the hot 
solution spread steadily with a flat brush over the 
outer surface of the brickwork, taking care that 
it does not lather; this is to be allowed to dry for 
twenty-four hours, when a solution formed of a 
quarter of a pound of alum dissolved in two gal- 
lons of water is to be applied in a similar manner 
over the coating of soap. The operution should 
be performed in dry, settled weather. The soap 
and alum mutually decompose each other, and 
form an insoluble varnish which the rain is un- 
able to penetrate, and this cause of dampness is 
thus effectually removed. 


Bhat Ehev Sup. 


On Dreams.—Dreams have elicited 











‘the interest and agitated the minds of many among 


all nations and in all ages. The sacred records of 
men, who “ exhaled” their “ lives” thousands of 
years ago, tell us of instancés where kings and the 
wisest of their time were puzzled as to the nature 
of these singular phenomena. 

We read in Genesis xli. of the dreams of Pha- 
raoh, and their interpretation by Joseph; and the 
annals of past history furnish similar notations on 
the subject. 

Though human wisdom has taken marvelous 
strides of progress in nearly all departments, and 
made discoveries that would appear to men of the 
gray past as miracles, the mystery of the specific 
action of the human mind in dreams and conge- 
nial phenomena has not yet been satisfactorily dis- 
closed, and certainly merits to be looked into more 
closely. 

The *‘agent’’ which causes the ‘dead mass of 
matter,” the “‘ lump of clay,” to voluntarily move, 
plan, and act, must have an origin; it must be 
emitted from the great Center whence all life 
comes for some purpose; and in order to accom- 
plish its object, it steers independently toward its 
point of destination—the human body. 

This shows that the mind, that spoken-of agent, 
is only acting through the body, like an engine is 
set in motion by means of steam; and from that 
it may justly be deduced, that the mind also pos- 
sesses the power of following its duties to certain 
limits independently of this adopted body ; that it 
may rove about in a certain area of the universe 
at its pleasure; that it is capable of separately 
communicating the results of its ‘‘ roving’’ to its 
chief seat in the body, the “brain,” the body, 
meanwhile, appearing unconscious; and that, at 
times, these communications may influence and 
exert the brain in such an extraordinary degree 
that the whole system is affected by it. This last 
deduction may account for those convulsive mo- 
tions and abrupt utterances frequently made while 
@ person is sleeping. 

My hypothesis may not be considered compat- 
ible with the understanding of some, but how may 
the phenomena be accounted for otherwise? RB. RB. 
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Love 1s Burnp.— Cupid is always 
painted with a band over his eyes. Indeed, he is 
expected to “‘goit blind.” May not science open 
his eyes? Referring to our recent work on WED- 
Lock, the Journal of the Telegraph says: 

“Authors may talk of conjugal selection as 
they please, but there is only one way to go about 
it, or, rather, that men and women ever pursue. 
A mun takes a fancy for a woman, and marries her 
for no reason he knows of but the fancy. A wo- 
man does the same. You can’t argue them out of 
it. Tell the woman the min is a brute, a villain, 
a thief, what you like, she'll go it blind and have 
him any way. Soofhim. Still, good advice may 
stick on some sensible hides, and we recommend 
them to “‘ Wedlock.” It is neatly got up, and wil! 
be read. Our philosophy of marriage is to love 
and wed. Genuine love will stand the test of time 
the longest.” 

What about compatibility ? affinity ? and being 
“not unequally yoked,” etc.? A knowledge of 
Phrenology will indicate who can and who can not 
live happily in wedlock. Why not consult it ? 


A New Poer.—tThe following may 
have been intended for a joke upon us; but whe- 
ther a joke or not, we deem it a sufficiently risible, 
if not ridiculous, effort to warrant our printing it. 
It evidences the fact that the “‘ fine frenzy” visits 
all classes of people, and gives them at some time 
a turn for “‘ potry.” 


Mr Editor—New york Dir Sir 
I take the plasure of droping you A few lines 
which will inform you of a resont little occurence 
in my neighberhoud 
thair was A Child got lost A few days ago and we 
hunted for it two days before we found it 
and I was asked to make a peice of poetry on it I 
went to work and soon Completed it and I thaught 
I would send it to you if you want to publish it 
you will please forbair with all mistakes and Cor- 
rect them I have A very poor Education but if I 
live I will have A beter one Yours Respectfully 
SBB 
THE LOST CHILD. 
BY STEPHEN B. P.. TEXAS. 
O the night is dark and drea: 
the wind blose loud and s: 
and I from home and wery 
the forest ringing stil 


the nightinz-gale not singing 
nor not A star appier 

the forest yet A ringing 
detructtion to my year 


the winds are whispering deth 
while the trees are bending oer 
my hart just akes within my brest 
know II] ner see home numore 


my mother’s hart is akeing two 
O whisperd where am I 

while thunder an lightning Victori view 
when I in the forest O to die. 


As there is some room here for improvement in 
verse making, we trust our contributor will strive 
to make it. —_ 


Stizu More Asovut Tosacco.—A re- 
pentant subscriber writes of his experience, and 
theologizes somewhat as follows: 

“T noticed in the August number an account of 
how a man quit the use of tobacco. Now, I have 
had a little experience in a similar line. I used it 
more than twenty-five years. It destroyed a good 








set of teeth for me, cost me ten thousand dollars, 
and wasted ten years, the best part of my life. I 
found out, too, that I could never go to heaven 
unless I quit using it, as it is written in the good 
Book that no unclean thing can enter therein. I 
have not been able to ascertain that they have 
dishes or vessels in heaven to spit such filth as 
tobacco juice and cuds in, especially since no one 
may be found there that would clean them. Lan- 
guage fails to convey in words how filthy the 
tobacco habit is. The smell is observable all 
along the great lines of travel. All taverns and 
railroad stations are sinks of filth, made so by 
those who will chew and smoke.” 


Just anp True.—This duplex maga- 
zine, THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND PackK- 
ARD’s MonTu ty, for August, is before us, both 
barrels heavily charged with small shot, but cal- 
culated to do good execution. For the many who 
like short and lively articles, it is better than all 
the heavy and long-winded montlilies in existence, 
—New York Star. _—_ 


SoutHeERN Women’s’ Bureav. — 
Now that the country has been reconstructed, 
the negro enfranchised, the women of the South 
find themselves in new relations with the world. 
Aboiishing “the peculiar institution ’’ releases 
two classes at the same time. It frees the blacks, 
throwing them on their own resources, and it frees 
the whites from the care they once had of “look- 
ing after the help,” caring for the very young and 
for the aged, leaving them free to engage in other 
pursuits. Hence this new organization, whose cir- 
cular we copy below. 


SouTHEKN WoMEn’s Brrmav.—This Society of 
Ladies has been formed in the City of New York, 
for the assistance of Southern Women who desire 
to be educated in the various Professions and Arts, 
and also for those who are already sufficiently cul- 
tured to accept positions of trust and responsibility, 
in procuring a proper opportunity for their uses 
and a pecuniary return therefor, and to benefit the 
thousands of our women who, through the prog- 
ress of modern ideas, have been left in cireumstan- 
ces which require the utmost effort of brains and 
hands to secure the comforts of life. 

It is the design of this Bureau to render such 
counsel, aid, and information as shall make the 
active life of cultared working women a blessin 
to themselves, and redound to the honor of 
womanhood. 

Information will be furnished gratuitously, 
through this office, as to the best and least ex- 
pensive methods of acquiring the various profes- 
sions which are suitable for women, and also for 
procuring situations for competent WRITERS, Mu- 
SICIANS, TEACHERS, PHysIciaANns, REPORTERS, ETC. 

Aid and friendly counsel will also be given in 
regard to transportation, and in securing either 
temporary or permanent homes for those who seek 
the means of livelihood, and are strangers in this 


city. 

Ait earnest women, both North and South, are 
desired to aid in giving general circulation to the 
fact of the existence of this friendly Society, and 
also to assist women in the acceptance of the ben- 
efits which it desires to bestow. 

Circulars will be furnished to all who will be 
kind enough to aid in their distribution. 
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By order of the Bureau, Mrs. CHARLOTTE 
Fow er WELLS, President. 

Laura CARTER Ho.ioway, Corresponding Sec- 
retary. Address, Secretary of the “ Southern 
Women’s Bureau,” 33 Park Row, Room 26. 


[We heartily second this movement. If we 
are indeed tv become a thoroughly united people, 
we must work together, help each other, and bring 
the women as well as the men of North and South 
together in fraternal working relations. As yet, 
aristocratic and conservative customs prevent 
Southern women from engaging in such pursuits 
as have long been open to the women of the North. 
Through this bureau it is presumed progressive 
ideas will be disseminated in the South, and that 
much good may grow out of it. So may it be.] 








Literary Hotices. 





There is a kind of physiognomy in the titles of books 
no less than in the faces of men, by which a skillful ob- 
server will know as well what to expect from the one as 
the other.—BuTLER. 





A ConstiruTionaL View oF THE LaTE 
War Between THE States; its Causes, Char- 
acter, Conduct, and Results. Presented in a 
Series of Colloquies at Liberty Hall. By Alex- 
ander H. Stephens. In two volumes. Vol. IL, 
National Publishing Company: Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, Boston, etc. 

The second and completing volume of Mr. 
Stephens’ important work is on our table. It is 
only a matter of justice that both sides of a great 
question, especially one which led to the bitterest 
of consequences, internecine strife, should be con- 
sidered. In a dispute involving great principles, 
neither side can be all right or all wrong; the 
side which may be advocating a cause untenable, 
or indiscreet, or inexpedient, can advance some 
points or principles of unexceptionable tone and 
character. 

It is not natural that a whole nation would cor- 
dially accept the ordeal of war with another nation 
when it was altogether in the wrong. So it must 
be admitted that in the recent conflict, which Mr. 
Stephens has seen fit to term “the war between 
the States,’’ there were certain grand national 
principles morally and physically correct which 
obtained the cordial assent of the Southern peo- 
ple and warmed them up to meeting the terrible 
issue with arms in hand. A mere fallacy like that 
of the perpetuation of slavery could not have so 
closely united them. 

Of course Mr. Stephens, as a representative 
Southern man, gives us his views of the late war 
from a Southern point of view, and discusses them 
with the calmness, dignity, and superior ability 
which have distinguished him as a statesman for 
many years. As would be expected, the merit o* 
the work is high. In fact, we regard it as by far 
the best Southern history which has appeared. 
Among the features worthy of note we would 





mention: The history of the earlier days of the 
Confederate Government, and particularly that 
portion of its existence at Montgomery as a “ Pro- 
visional Government,” which is given to the world 
for the first time in these pages (Mr. Stephens 
took part in the Provisional Congress, as a dele- 
gate from Georgia, and was intrusted with many 
important duties); the conference between Presi- 
dent Lincoln and the Confederate Commissioners 
at Hampton Roads (Mr. Stephens was the princi- 
pal negotiator on the Southern side in these pro- 
ceedings); the much-vexed question of the non- 
exchange of Prisoners of War; and the peace 
movements in the South. 

The work is embellished with several finely ex- 
ecuted steel engravings of conspicuous men of the 
North and South who took part in the military 
and civil transactions of the times. It is for sale 
by subscription. Agents are now being engaged 
in canvassing for it as well as distributing it to sub- 
scribers. — 


Aunt Marecaret’s Trovstzr. A Tale 
of Love, Seltishness, and Retribution. By Miss 
Dickens, daughter of Charles Dickens. Paper. 
Price 25 cents. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers. 

It would be strange if some of the father’s tal- 
ent in authorship had not descended to his chil- 
dren. The above-mentioned novel indicates that 
a daughter at least can write stories. 


Tue New Timotny. By Wm. M. Ba- 
ker, author of “Inside,”’ ‘Oak Mot,” “ Life 
and Labors of Daniel Baker,” etc. Cloth, 12mo; 
BP. 344. Price $150. New York: Harper & 

rothers. 


A really well-written novel, and in its style and 
treatment thoroughly American. Its sprightli- 
ness engages the attention in the very beginning, 
and the variety of incident introduced maintains 
that attention to the end. The leading subject 
may seem commonplace enough to most readers 
—a young candidate for clerical reputation; but 
the author’s manipulation, while there is nothing 
besides the purest in principle and sentiment 
evinced in that manipulation, is at once so sin- 
cere, so lively, and the striking contrasts of char- 
acter are so full of humor that a novel-reader how- 
ever blasé could not but find it attractive. We 
must commend the publishers for bringing out a 
really good book. —_—_ 


Tue Catnoric Wortp for September 
is more than usually interesting. Like all other 
magazines this has its one leading feature, and it 
should not matter when literary character is the 
point at issue, whether that leading feature be the 
advocacy of Protestantism, Mohammedanism, or 
Catholicism. The reviewer should not allow re- 
ligious prejudice, which by-the-way is the one 
most likely to crop out, to warp his judgment. If 
we are not Roman Catholics, we feel obliged to 
confess that in the Catholic World that sect has a 
noble organ, worthy to rank with the highest 
representations of American literature. Its arti 
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a 
cles are generally elaborate, forcible, and fine 
specimens of English composition. 

In glancing over its pages we were much inter- 
ested in the review on Mr. Galton’s “‘ Hereditary 
Genius,” and in the admirable reasonings embod- 
ied in the serial entitled ‘‘ Dion and the Sybils.” 
The final reflections of the first-mentioned paper 
breathe the purest Phrenology, a fact which im- 
presses us with the notion that the writer is no 
stranger to our science. —— 


Bear AND Forsear; or, The Young 
Skipper of Lake Ucayga. By Oliver Optic, 
author of ‘‘Young America Abroad,” ‘The 
Army and Navy Stories,” etc. Illustrated. 
12mo; cloth; pp. 311. Price $1 25. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard, Publishers. 

This new book for the reading of the many 
youthful admirers of ‘‘ Oliver Optic”’ is the sixth 
and last in the ‘‘ Lake Shore Series.” It is a sort 
of inland sea tale, abounding in striking incidents 
in which the writer endeavors to show ‘“ that 
fidelity to duty prospers even in this world, and 
that evil-doing brings pain and misery; and if he 
has awarded ‘ poetical justice’ to each, it will only 
make the contrast the more evident.” 

Tae Harp-Scrassce or Erm Istanp. 
| Rey. Elijah Kellogg, author of “Lim Ben 
of Elm Island,” *‘The Young Ship-Builders of 
Elm Island,” ete. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 
Price $1 25. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Such books as the above designated one repre- 
sents, are very acceptable to most bright boys. 
The incidents of moving adventure find a ready 
sympathy in their ardent imaginations. The 
events related in ‘“‘Hard-Scrabble”’ purport to 
have occurred in a comparatively primitive region 
where the youthful heroes of the story have a 
hard struggle with circumstances to make their 
way along, but as a general thing success attends 
their efforts in agriculture, ship-building, and in 
hunting down thievish bears. The time and locale 
of the story add to its interest, the former being 
the Revolutionary period, the latter an island 
supposed to be somewhere near the coast of 
Maine. — 


Inptana. A Love Story. By George 
Sand, author of ‘‘ Consuelo,”’ “‘ The Countess of 
Rudolstadt,” ‘“‘ Fanchon, the Cricket,”’ etc., ete. 
With a life of Madame Dudevant.  Trans- 
lated from the French, by George W. Richards. 
Complete in one volume. Bound in morocco 
cloth, gilt. Price $1 50. 

The new edition of the works of George Sand, 
now being issued by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia, is a very handsome one. George 
Sand is considered by many critics the first novel- 
writer of France. She has presented great truths 
in the guise of fiction. ‘Consuelo,’ ‘The 
Countess of Rudolstadt,” and ‘‘ Jealousy,”’ already 
have been brought out by the Petersons, and now 
we have the fourth volume of the edition, “‘ Indi- 
ana, a Love Story.” This last novel is well written ; 
the characters are boldly drawn, and the passions 
of the heart analyzed with the skill of an artist. 





The chief beauty of her writings is the purity of 
her style. Her sentences flow along as smoothly 
as deep waters, and hardly a ripple occurs to break 
their beauty and elegance. 


Kitmeny. By William Black, author 
of ‘In Silk Attire,” and ‘‘ Love or Marriage?” 
One vol., octavo; paper. Price 50 cents. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


This is number 341 of Harper’s Library of Select 
Novels. — 


Tue Princes or Art: Painters, Scul 
tors, and Engravers. Translated from the 
French by Mrs. 8. R. Urbino. 12mo; cloth; 
pp. 340. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 


Moderate in size, and printed in large clear type, 
this really handsome volume offers much valua- 
ble information in a compendious form with ref- 
erence to those eminent children of Art who adorn 
the world’s history. The foreign author has done 
literature a service by making this compilation, 
and sketching the noble lives in such smooth and * 
elegant language as to render it especially attrac- 
tive to the reader. Phidias, Praxiteles, and Poly- 
cletus have a place in the book as representatives of 
the ancient architects and sculptors, while Zeuxia, 
Aristides, Parrhasius, Apelles are among the an- 
cient painters enumerated. The list comprises 
about thirty brilliant names. For those interested 
in Art studies, this volume will prove a convenient 
handbook of the “old masters.”’ 


Tue Gentat SHowman. Being Remin- 
iscences of the Life of Artemus Ward, and Pic- 
tures of a Showman’s Career in the Western 
World. By Edward P. Hingston. 8vo; paper; 
BP. i Price 75 cents. New York: Harper & 

rothers. 


An apt entitling of the deceased but long-to-be- 
remembered humorist. There is a freshness and 
a cleverness in the sayings of ‘‘A. Ward, Show- 
man,”’ which will ever arouse the mirthful in him 
who appreciates genuine humor. These reminis- 
cences will find a ready acceptance from the nu- 
merous friends of the lamented American wit, as 
they open up many new phases in his character 
and experience. —_— 


Lire or CuHartes Dickens. By R. 
Shelton Mackenzie, LL.D., Literary Editor of 
the Philadelphia Press. With Personal Recollec- 
tions and Anecdotes; Letters by “‘ Boz,’’ never 
before published; and uncollected Papers in 
Prose and Verse. With Portrait and Autograph. 
12mo; cloth; pp. 484. Price $1 50. Philadel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


The number of volumes of a biographical char- 
acter treating of Charles Dickens which have been 
thrown upon the public or have been commenced 
by writers during the bricf interval which has 
elapsed since the death of that writer, is astonish- 
ingly large. As all must have been hastily pre- 
pared, they can hardly deal fairly and calmly with 
their subject, except in the mere presentation of 
well-known facts. To give a correct view of an 
important character, to present judiciously the 
incidents and manner of his life, requires in the 
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first place an able writer, and next much careful 
investigation. A proper biography of Mr. Dickens 
has yet to be written, and there is ample time for 
its appearance. Mr. Mackenzie’s new book has 
more the character of a sort of appendix to Dick- 
ens’ works than the character of a biography, and 
will be read, doubtless, with interest for the inci- 
dents, letters, anecdotes, sketches, etc., it contains, 
which are fresh and new. The “ First and Second 
Meetings of the Mudfog Association” is an excel- 
lent exhibition of Dickens’ powers as a buriesque 
writer. —- 


Atconot as Mepicine, and how its 
use affects the Temperance Cause. A Discus- 
sion between an M.D. of Newark, Ohio, and 
Thomas F. Hicks, M.D. Paper; pp. 32. 

This discussion is worth a wide circulation; for 
the fact is apparent that so long as alcohol is gen- 
erally prescribed as a medicine, the temperance 
cause will find in medical men one of the strong- 
est elements which obstruct or hinder its progress. 
“ There is now much popular ignorance concern- 
ing the real nature of alcohol and its effects upon 
the human constitution. There has been errone- 
ous teaching on the scientific question. Of the 
right kind of teaching there certainly has been a 
deficiency, or the public would not, as they now 
do, ‘hug the delusive phantom’ as to the value 
of alcohol, either in sickness or in health.” 

A carefu! reading of the pamphlet will do much 
toward giving one some correct impressions on 
the subject. It is issued by the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Publishing House, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Tae Lancaster Scuoot Morross, 
published by Mr. J. P. McCaskey, of Lancaster, 
Pa., are well adapted to the purpose designed. As 
an attractive and moral feature in a schoolroom 
they are worth much more than the price asked. 
For the set of 30 mottoes on twelve stout colored 
cards, 8 x 14 inches, the price is $1 10—sent post- 
age paid. — 

Man anp Wire. By Wilkie Collins, 
author of “The Woman in White,” ‘No 
Name,” ‘‘ Armadale,” ‘‘The Moonstone,” etc. 
With Illustrations. One vol. 12mo; pp. 239; 
cloth. Price $1. New York: Harper q Broth- 
ers. 


Here is more sensation. Such exciting predica- 
ments, perplexitics, and trials as are portrayed, 
we beg may not be the fate of many poor human 
beings. Mr. Collins seems to delight in sensation, 
crime, and social eccentricity. 


One Name Berovep. Ballad. Words 
by Thomas C. Lotto, Music by H. P. Danks. 
We have received this new piece of music from 

William A. Pond & Co., New York. Price 30 cts. 
Tue Happy Muvereer. Balero. Sung by Mr. 

Barrani in the “‘ Crown Jewels,” written by E. Fitz- 

hall. Composed by J. H. Tully. This is a lively 

rippling song, having many points of attraction. 

Oliver Ditson & Co., of Boston, are among the pub- 

Hishers. Price 35 cents. 





Nos. 37 anv 38 or Zett’s Poputar 
ENCLYCLOPEDIA AND UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY 
have come to hand. The work is now extended 
to Malpighiaceae—an order of plants so named in 
honor of the eminent anatomist Malpighi. The 
comprehensive character of this extensive work 
becomes more and more apparent with its pro- 
gression. A dvuzen or so numbers more will com- 
plete it. T. Elwood Zell, of Philadelphia, is the 
publisher. Price of numbers 50 cents. 


Eicuta ANNUAL ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
THE New YoRK MepiIcaL COLLEGE FoR Wo- 
MEN. 1870-71. 


We find from this well-printed circular that the 
movement made eight years ago for the education 
of women to practice medicine has been entirely 
successful, and that the institution known by the 
above title has secured a substantial footing. The 
regular session for 1870-71 will open on Tuesday, 
Nov. Ist, and continue twenty weeks. For par- 
ticulars relating to lectures, terms, ete., address 
the President, Mrs. R. B. Conrolly, 42 Park Av., 
or the Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. C. F. Weils, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


THe Writnes or ANNE ISABFLLA 
THACKERAY. With illustrations. One vol. 8vo, 
pp. 425; cloth. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Miss Thackeray writes well. Her storics are 

natural as life, and aim to convey something use- 

ful, as well as to entertain. The present volume 
contains some ten or more stories. 

Tue Inrertor is a large eight-page Re- 
ligious Weekly. Arthur Swazcy, editor. Terms, 
$2 50a year. Western Presbyterian Publishing 
Co., Chicago, Illinois. 

The Interior represents a large body of the ene:- 
getic, progressive, aggressive, and most advanced 
minds among the thoroughly orthodox in the 
Presbyterian Church West. The paper has taken 
an advanced position, and will no doubt continue 
in the lead. We believe it will receive, as it de- 
serves, a large patronage. 


Hours at Home will have soon passed 
away, at leust the name will, since its publishers 
announce that a periodical entitled Scribner's 
Monthly will take its place, and appear early in 
October for November. Dr. J. G. Holland, the 
well-known author, will edit the metamorphosed 
magazine, and such improvements are promised 
by Messrs. Scribner & Co. as will doubtless com- 
mend it to the reading public. 





Tue Natrona AnTI-SLAVERY STAND- 
ARD, now known as The National Standard, and 
published weekly, devoted to Reform, Radical 
Politics, and Literature, remains under the edi- 
torial management of Mr. A. M. PoweLL. Wen- 
dell Phillips, Lydia Maria Child, Frederick Doug- 
lass, Julia Ward Howe, Hon. George W. Julian, 
Louisa M. Alcott, and other able, well-known 
writers are among its contributors. 





